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This $5, Investment Book Tops em All! 


38th EDITION OF FINANCIAL WORLD'S 


FORTHCOMING 1952-REVISED ANNUAL 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” BOOK 


READY IN AUGUST 





Over 10,000 Advance Orders for 
This Great New Book Received to Date 


The newly-revised 38th edition of 
FINANCIAL WORLD’s big An- 
nual $5 “Stock Factograph” Book, 
having 304 pages (8144 x 1014 
inches) crammed with informa- 
tion on stocks, will TOP ALL 
OUR PREVIOUS REFERENCE 
BOOKS FOR BUSY INVESTORS. 
Completely indexed for quick 
reference, and covering approxi- 


mately 1,200 Regular and Digest 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPHS,” plus 





Would Not Be Without 
“Stock Factograph” Book 


“I would not be without your 
‘FACTOGRAPH’ Book. I use it 
constantly and believe it is worth 
your entire subscription fee,” 
— subscriber E. F., of New 
ork. 











more than 500 condensed FACTO- 
GRAPHS of N. Y. Curb Exchange 


and over-the-counter stocks. 


The long and specialized experi- 
ence of our staff, well trained in 
analyzing BASIC INVESTMENT 
VALUES, has demonstrated be- 
yond all doubt that the really safe 
foundation upon which to build 
your permanent investment policy 
is KNOWLEDGE OF THE BACK- 
GROUND HISTORY OF EACH 
CORPORATION as presented so 
concisely yet so completely in FI- 
NANCIAL WORLD’s unsurpassed 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPHS.” 


You can materially increase the 
benefits from your FINANCIAL 
WORLD subscription as well as 


all your other financial reading by 


IT'S FREE o> + 









With One Year's Subscription for Our 
“ 4-PART INVESTMENT SERVICE, at 
only $20; or for only $1.00 ADDED to 
6-months' subscription—$11 for BOTH. 


frequently consulting this compre- 
hensive 304-page book to study the 
background, the corporate set-up, 
financial position, investment qual- 
ity and future outlook of more 
than 1,600 listed stocks. The Regu- 
lar and Digest “FACTOGRAPHS” 
will also give you an 8-year 
PICTURE OF EACH STOCK’S 
RECORD, showing in tabular 
form: (a) Yearly Price Range for 
8 Years; (b) Yearly Earnings per 
share for 8 Years; and (c) Yearly 
Dividends paid per share for 8 
years. You, too, will call the new 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Book 
our top production and a “MUST” 
in analyzing stock values. 
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Get Maximum Benefit of YOUR FREE “Stock Factograph” Book, 
Completely Revised, by Mailing Your Subscription Before August 22 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20.00 check (or money order) please send me your 


4-PART Investment Service consisting of: 


(a) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD; 





BIG SAVING! What you pay us for a subscription 
(or our books) is a deductible income tax expense. 





(b) Next 12 issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF 1,970 LisTED 


Stocks” (Ratings and Statistics) ; 


(c) Investment Advice-by-Mail Privilege—see “Advice” folder; 


(d) Next Annual “Stock Factocraprn” Book, 38th Revised Edition. 


Over 1,700 “Stock Factographs” fully indexed—an extra $5.00 


Service WITHOUT ONE CENT ADDED COST. Ready in 


August. 
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_] Check here and send $11.00 fer SIX MONTHS’ subscription AND 1952-Revised “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” BOOK. (38th Ed.) Ready in August. 


CT Check here, ADD $1.00 for “11-Year N.Y.S.E. Stock Record, 1940-1950". 


CT] Send $1.25 for “12-Year Curb Record, 1940-1951.” Just published! 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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VV What Keeps 


a Customer Happy? 





We thought this man might have 
some interesting answers. 


He was thoroughly respected in 


his field, a well-known figure in 
advertising, and one of our custom- 
ers for a good many years. 


In fact, as he said when we talked 


to him, “I guess I first opened my 
account with Merrill Lynch about 
20 years ago—and since then you’ve 
always had all my business.” 


Well, naturally, that was nice to 


hear. But we were even more inter- 
ested in ‘why?’ 


His answer went something like 


this: 


“Well, in the first place, I just 
feel comfortable at Merrill Lynch. 


“Of course, I’ve always had the 
same account executive, and his 
service has been of a consistently 
high calibre. I like the special 
studies and reports he sends me 
from time to time—like the way 
he passes along any items of in- 
formation that might affect the 
value of the stocks I own. 


“Over the years, too, I’ve found 
that Merrill Lynch is just as con- 
cerned with an order for 10 shares 
as it is for 100, and handles it 
just as efficiently. 


“But looking back over 20 years, 
the thing that stands out most in 
my mind is that you've never tried 
to sell me a thing—never pushed 
for that extra commission.” 


That’s a basic policy, of course, 
in all our dealings with our cus- 
tomers. A policy we'd like you to 
test for yourself. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 100 Cities 








































Minions of people are able to hear the conven- 
tion proceedings by radio. This year, for the first 
time, nearly two out of every three people in the 
entire country can see them too — by television. 


The national conventions at Chicago show how 

a strong communications system serves a free country 

. . speeding the news across the land . . . showing 
the world how democracy works. 


A great communications center has been set up 
in the convention building. Switchboards and tele- 
phones have been installed to handle the thousands 
of Long Distance calls that are so important a part 


Mitions of People 
Sit in on 
National Conventions 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


BELL SYSTEM FURNISHES: 
Coaxial and radio-relay networks that reach 99% of TV sets. 
Networks that link twelve hundred radio stations. 
Teletype Service that speeds news to newspapers. 


of the proceedings. Television cables and special 
telephone lines have been run in. Teletypewriters 
speed news of the nominations to newspapers and 
radio stations. 


And across the country, north, south, east and 
west, go the Bell System networks that bring radio 
and television within reach of millions of people. 


Step by step, the Bell System has moved forward 
to meet the demand for more television and other 
communications facilities. It now provides the thou- 
sands of miles of interconnected television networks 
that link 99% of the nation’s T'V sets. 
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U. S. Running Out 
of Raw Materials? 


Presidential commission reports we are approaching 


exhaustion of low-cost domestic 


greater reliance on imports and 


O ne of the major factors contribut- 

ing to the nation’s high standard 
of living has been the ready avail- 
ability of large supplies of low-cost 
raw materials. No other country with 
the exception of Russia has been so 
richly endowed in this respect. We 
have been fortunate not only in the 
large amounts of mineral and other 
resources found within our borders, 
but in their variety as well. In such 
basic materials as coal, iron ore, 
petroleum, natural gas, copper, lead, 
zinc, sulphur, salt, phosphate rock 
and molybdenum we are, or have been 
within the not too distant past, the 
world’s leading producer. In some 
cases, our output has exceeded the 
combined total for all other coun- 
tries. 


Chinks in Armor 


Many of these minerals are present 
in quantities which, for practical pur- 
poses, are virtually inexhaustible. 
We have enough bituminous coal to 
last us for over 3,000 years, while 
our reserves of phosphate rock 
should hold out for perhaps 500 years, 
of anthracite coal for almost 200 
years, and of molybdenum and pot- 
ash for another century or so. But 
there are two chinks in our armor. 

One is by no means new. While 
we are well supplied with most of the 
important raw materials used in large 
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sources, requiring 


high-cost reserves 


volume, there are exceptions. Baux- 
ite, the raw material for aluminum, 
is one of these. Our production falls 
well below our needs, and we are 
forced to depend heavily. on imports 
from South America which might not 
be available in wartime. Similarly, 
we produce little or none of such 
strategic materials as natural rubber, 
tin, chromite, industrial diamonds, 
manganese, mica, cobalt and mercury, 
and obtain them primarily from 
sources in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Our nickel, of course, comes mainly 
from Canada. 

The other problem is posed by the 
gradual exhaustion of our reserves of 
other materials in which, until re- 
cently, we have been more or less 
self-sufficient. Concern over this 
problem is not new at all—imminent 
exhaustion of our crude oil has been 
predicted at intervals for at least half 
a century, and has always proven 
premature to say the least—but now 
it is beginning to appear that such 
concern is justified with respect to 
many minerals whose supply we have 
always taken for granted. 

About eighteen months ago, Presi- 
dent Truman appointed a five-mem- 
ber commission headed by William S. 
Paley, Chairman of Columbia Broad- 
casting, to examine our present status 
and future prospects with respect to 
raw materials. The Commission has 





recently published a five-volume re- 
port covering its findings and recom- 
mendations, based on projections of 


our needs as of the year 1975. At 
that time, it is assumed that the pop- 
ulation will be 193 million against 151 
million in 1950, the labor force 82 
million vs. 62 million and the Gross 
National Product $566 billion vs. 
$283 billion (both expressed in 1950 
dollars). 

On this basis, the Commission ex- 
pects very substantial percentage in- 
creases in material requirements as 
compared with 1950. Some ex- 
amples: timber 10 per cent, zinc 27, 
tin 38, copper 43, manganese 46, iron 
ore 54, coal 60, rubber 89, sulphur, 
nickel and chromium 100, petroleum 
110, tungsten 150, molybdenum 170, 
fluorspar 187, natural gas 200, ti- 
tanium 324, cobalt 344, aluminum 358 
and magnesium 1,845. In addition, 


we will need substantially larger 
quantities of farm products, syn- 
thetic fibres, electric power and 
other products and services. 

~— 


Changing Picture 


Any such drains as these will mate- 
rially hasten the exhaustion of our 
reserves of many materials. Actually, 
due to our large and growing con- 
sumption, we have already been a 
“have-not” nation for some years 
with respect to a number of important 
items. Through the end of World 
War I we showed a moderate export 
balance for copper, lead and zinc in 
practically every year. This contin- 
ued for another decade or so for cop- 
per and zinc, but we were forced to 
import some lead during the ’twen- 
ties. All three were in approximate 
balance during the ’thirties, but since 
then we have been a heavy and con- 
sistent net importer, deriving almost 
half our lead and close to a third of 

Please turn to page 26 
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All of these common stocks carry FINANCIAL WORLD's 
A-+t or A ratings, and represent the cream of the list. 
Despite high quality, yields of many are unusually liberal 


l ncome-minded investors whose 
commitments are confined to the 
best-quality common stocks will find 
the accompanying tabulation of value 
in selecting additions to their port- 
folios. It also should be of consider- 
able help in setting up new programs. 


78 Highest Grade 


Stocks for Investment 


The issues represent the cream of 
high grade common stocks, the list 
comprising all of the stocks which 
carry A+ or A ratings in FINANCIAL 
Wor p’s Independent Appraisals of 
Listed Stocks. Twelve are in the A+ 
category and 66 are rated A, a total 





of 78. Yields are unusualiy liberal, 
quality considered—up to 6.7 per cent 
in the A+ group, and ranging the 
whole gamut from 1.2 per cent (Sun 
Oil) to 7.7 per cent (Bethlehem 
Steel). It may be noted that 17 
issues afford returns of six per cent 
or more, with an average for these 
shares of about seven per cent, this 
section in itself comprising a well- 
fortified, diversified portfolio. 

Dividend histories are particularly 
interesting ; 26 issues have paid divi- 
dends in every year for more than 
a half century, the patriarchs being 
Pennsylvania Salt and Singer Manu- 
facturing, each of which is now 
rounding out its 90th consecutive 
year as a dividend payer. 


High Grade Common Stocks for Conservative Investors 


























A+ Ratings 
-— Dividends ——~ 
Since 1951 
Allied Chemical & Dye..... 1921 $3.00 
American Tel. & Tel........ 1881 9.00 
Chesebrough Mfg. ......... 1883 4.25 
Diamond Match ........... 1882 3.00 
du Pont de Nemours....... 1904 3.55 
Eastman Kodak ........... 1902 al.80 
General Electric ....... ... 1899 2.85 
General Mills ............. 1898 2.50 
Int’l Business Machines.... 1916 a4.00 
Pennsylvania Salt ......... 1863 2.00 
Standard Oil (N. J.) ....... 1882 4.12% 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 1917 2.50 
A Ratings 
Yields Below 4 Per Cent: 
Abbott Laboratories........ 1929 $1.95 
Dow Chemical ............ 1901 a2.40 
I 8 i aiicctew avo, wia, » Wome 1936 2.00 
rr 1936 2.25 
Mathieson Chemical ....... 1926 1.70 
Monsanto Chemical ....... 1937 2.50 
Standard Oil (Ind.) ....... 1893 a2.25 
EE ee 1904 al1.00 
Yields 4.0 Per Cent to 5.9 Per Cent: 
American Chicle .......... 1926 
American Home Products.. 1926 
Beech-Nut Packing ........ 1902 
Borden Company .......... 1899 
CCE CS Fae ie eee eae 1893 
Commonwealth Edison .... 1890 
Consolidated Edison ....... 1885 
Consolidated Gas (Balto.).. 1910 
uke Pewer .......562<256 1926 
Endicott Johnson ......... 1919 
First National Stores....... 1918 
General Poods .,.........+. 1922 
Grant (W. T.) Company.... 1907 
Great Atlantic & Pac. Tea.. 1925 
International Salt ......... 1915 
NN NE, TD nck acncedone 1913 
oe) eS ener 1918 


*Based on 1951 cash payments. a—Plus stock. 








Murphy (G. C.) 
National Lead 
Newberry (J. J.) 


No 
— OO 


Pacific Lighting 
Parke, Davis 
Penney (J. C.) 
Pillsbury Mills 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats 


UI ee & PROV 
YN AdDoUNooON 


re ee eee 1906 1.26 27 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” ..... 1918 2.00 35 
hit sc as Sh Seen a 1915 2.10 54 
‘culidiee tien 1935 2.75 56 


Scott Paper 
Sears, Roebuck 
Sherwin-Williams 
Singer Manufacturing 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 1902 1.80 38 
Standard Oil (Calif.) ...... 1912 2.60 60 
hid s etieiee sy hohe 1902 2.25 38 
Jie aa caeee 1903 3.05 59 


x 


Sterling Drug 
Texas Company 
Union Pacific R.R. 
Vick Chemical 
Westinghouse Electric 
Woolworth (F. W.) ....... 1912 2.50 45 


Yields 6 Per Cent and Over: 
American Tobacco 
Bethlehem Steel 
General Motors 
Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Inland Steel 
Int’l Harvester 


stiipdraw dase 1925 1.20 24 
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Life Savers 
Liggett & Myers 
Mead Johnson 
Melville Shoe 
National Steel 
Norfolk & Western 
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SOO ON RBOADAOCOHRONUNSCAADON 
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United Fruit 





A Ratings 











-—— Dgavidends —~ Recent 


Yields 4.0 Per Cent to 5.9 Per Cent: Since 1951 Price *Yield 


Set ehhe ee cia 1913 2.37% 53 4.5 
sles md Rice ae 1906 1.42 32 4.3 
tia 1928 2.00 40 5.0 
Owens-Illinois Glass ....... 1907 4.00 74 5.4 
er yet 1887 3.00 52 5.8 
Pasa lace Di Senee 1878 1.90 46 4.2 
Oe rn ole: 1926 3.50 71 4.9 
rahe Nae tee, Pee 1924 2.00 35 Sa 


yueeal 1899 2.00 50 
Serer 1891 3.00 68 


— 
oO 


ere 1885 3.50 67 
caeans 1863 2.40 43 


ees eres 1900 6.00 114 
oe 1935 2.00 39 


UMAMNMNnAnS HUIS HOS 
DeHOonnowoanoann 


diewadewe 1905 4.00 58 6.9 

esaakede 1939 4.00 52 7.7 

iavabes aoe 1917 4.00 59 6.9 

Lite ereloae 1908 1.20 20 6.0 

Kanne Wen nsiles ae 1934 3.50 46 7.6 

nieiatedenenkatni 1918 2.30 32 7.2 

Saiki. B tuum siden aes 1913 2.40 39 6.1 

Sh a eang dicate 1922 2.20 37 6.0 

eee ver 1912 5.00 67 7.4 

bi 44 abc ee 1927 0.80 13 6.1 

sev endewwedy 1916 1.80 25 7.2 

asietehan een 1930 3.00 47 6.4 

. Se eee 1901 3.50 50 7.0 

Philip Morris, Ltd. ........ 1928 a3.00 46 6.5 
Sidicnn bis Rie 6D 1899 4.50 64 7.0 

United States Steel ........ 1940 3.00 41 7.3 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. ........ 1913 4.50 74 6.1 
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What’s Wrong With 


The Drug Group? 


Wonder drug troubles have hit most companies in the 
field, while some have been affected by slowdowns in 


other lines. Here's a look at the current situation 


he makers of wonder drugs and 

their colleagues who make ad- 
vertised pharmaceutical specialties 
have been hard hit by a chain of 
events that has recently sent prices 
for most issues tumbling to new lows 
for 1952. Measured by Standard 
& Poor’s weekly indexes (1935- 
39=100), the ethical drug group— 
which rose 33 per cent in 1951 to 
close the year at 245.3—now stands 
around 218.5. Proprietary drug 
shares (laggards in the 1949-52 bull 
market) just about kept pace with 
the general market last year and, 
logically, have shown a less precipi- 
tous decline thus far in 1952. 

Reasons for the shift in sentiment 
toward the industry are many and 
varied. It is, of course, no secret 
that as representatives of a growing 
industry, drug shares are vulnerable 
to excess profits taxes. Then, too, at 
last year’s peak prices, indicated 
yields from the ethical leaders were 
so low that most issues lacked appeal, 
income-wise. (Even now, yields are 
definitely on the conservative side.) 
This situation was not helped any by 
the meager extras that were paid by 
companies which enjoyed excellent 
earnings: Parke, Davis paid only ten 
cents extra, Bristol-Myers added 15 
cents to its regular disbursement, and 
Sterling Drug lowered its extra to 
25 cents, compared with 50 cents 
paid in 1950. 

Meanwhile, a number of drug con- 
cerns took advantage of favorable 
markets to issue new securities. Ab- 
bott, Merck and Pfizer marketed con- 
vertible preferreds, while Squibb’s 
financing took the form of common 
stock. (Bristol-Myers recently sold 
both debentures and common stock. ) 
It is true that the actual or potential 
dilution stemming from new security 
issues was only moderate. But in the 
latter part of 1951, demand in some 
basic drug lines showed a tendency to 
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E. R. Squibb 


weaken and, more recently, similar 
conditions became apparent in non- 
drug lines. 

Most significant of the adverse 
trade developments has been the price 
decline in penicillin, reportedly avail- 
able at the wholesale level as low as 
1% cents per 100,000 units. It is 
not generally realized that antibiotics 
(of which penicillin is by far the most 
important) now account for about 
half of the dollar sales of all ethical 
drugs; between one-third and one- 
half of all patients treated by phy- 
sicians receive antibiotics. Important 
reductions have also been made in 
streptomycin and other volume drugs. 


At the same time, non-drug lines 
have been hit by a let-up in demand. 
To cite only a few, Commercial Sol- 
vents’ poor showing is largely trace- 
able to weakness in the alcohol and 
solvents market; Schenley’s lower 
earnings primarily reflect trends in 
the liquor business; Bristol-Myers’ 
first quarter (1952) earnings slump 
is partly explained by lower sales 
volume in the Sun Tube and Rubber- 
set Brush divisions; Sterling Drug 
has probably not been unaffected by 
the slowdown in the chemical and dye 


markets. And so it goes. 
Blow After Blow 
Paradoxically enough, organiza- 


tions that concentrate almost exclu- 
sively on drug lines have recently 
been dealt even harder blows. Injuri- 
ous side effects caused by chloromyce- 
tin, which Parke, Davis introduced 
in 1948, has led to an investigation 
of the drug by the Food & Drug 
Administration. Unless the Govern- 
ment agency thoroughly quashes the 
criticism leveled at this antibiotic, 
there is a strong likelihood that its 
use for medical treatment will be cur- 
tailed considerably. 

At the other extreme, the springing 
up of industry competition arising 
from enthusiastic trade reaction to the 
new anti-tuberculosis drug, isonico- 
tinic acid hydrazide, seems to have 
dampened Squibb’s earnings pros- 
pects. The latter company is under- 
stood to have spent about $1.25 
million in the process of testing some 
5,000 chemicals for anti-tubercular 
activity, only to come up with a drug 
which is highly promising but on 
which no basic patent can be obtained. 

There are now about 15 producers 
which make the new anti-TB drug in 


Leading Pharmaceutical Companies 


-~ Net Sales — 





Earned Per Share ———, 


(Millions) 7—Annual—, -—Three Mos.— *Divi- Recent 

Company 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 dend Price Yield 
Abbott Laboratories... $73.5 $84.4 $2.91 $2.76 $1.02 $0.86 2.00 54 3.7% 
Amer. Cyanamid..... 322.3 388.7 5.07 4.31 1.24 0.78 2.000 54 3.7 
Amer. Home Prod... 178.1 207.2 3.08 3.01 0.71 0.67 2.00 39 5.1 
Bristol-Myers ....... 523 61.6 3.01 3.65 1.11 0.69 1.60 28 5.7 
Commercial Solvents. 49.1 61.2 1.96 2.22 0.61 0.07 ine. 2... ae 
Merck & Co......... 94.1 120.3 1.49 162 0.36 0.33 0.80 27 3.0 
Norwich Pharmacal.. 13.6 15.2 1.64 1.29 0.29 0.21 1.00 20 5.0 
Parke, Davis......... 105.7 138.1 3.65 3.89 1.06 1.05 1.90 45 4.2 
Pieee, Clee. -....... 60.8 100.3 2.20 2.42 0.76 0.64 1.00 34 2.9 
Schenley Industries .. a504.2 a450.6 a8.47 a5.10 b3.99 b1.94 2.00 28 7.1 
Sharp Dohme..... 42.1 45.7 4.28 3.65 1.01 1.11 2.00 44 4.4 
Squibb ( BGs bk ace 87.5 cl100.1 ¢2.23 ¢2.30 e1.95 e1.23 1.00 25 4.0 
Sterling Drug ....... 138.7 153.2 3.41 2.91 1.06 0.80 2.25 38 5.9 





*1951 payments or current annual rate. a—Years ended August 31. 
c—Years ended June 30. e—Nine months ended March 31. 


28-29. 


b—Six months ended February 
Note—American Cyanamid figures 


are adjusted for 100 per cent stock dividend payable July 16. 
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either pill or in bulk form, a large 
number for a product whose market 
potential at current prices is estimated 
at only $12 million a year. Merck & 
Company, world’s largest cortisone 
producer, has also been harmed 
by competitive developments. Up- 
john Company now has a simple 
fermentation process—like that em- 
ployed in brewing beer—for making 
cortisone; thus, what formerly re- 
quired a laborious 20-step chemical 
process can now be accomplished in 
a single step by a bread mold. This 
achievement will pave the way for 
further price concessions in cortisone, 
which has already been drastically 
reduced. 


The Brighter Side 


While the near term outlook of the 
industry has its foggy aspects, how- 
ever, it should not be inferred that 
all of the recent developments have 
been unfavorable. A new Fair Trade 
bill has just been enacted into law, 
enabling manufacturers to control 
minimum resale prices of their 
branded products in 45 states. Al- 
though the invalidation of the old 
Fair Trade statute had surprisingly 
little effect on drug company profits, 
the new law will help assure stable 
market conditions. 

Furthermore, recently there has 
been increasing interest in mergers 
which should permit substantial 
operating economies. Squibb and 
Mathieson Chemical have drawn up a 
merger plan (3/5 share of Mathieson 
for one of Squibb), following in the 
wake of a recent unsuccessful attempt 
to merge Commercial Solvents and 
Sharp & Dohme. 

Over the longer term, there is an 
almost limitless potential for develop- 
ment of new drugs. Cancer, polio, 
high blood pressure, heart ailments 
and even the common cold remain to 
be conquered. It should also be re- 
membered that the termination date 
for the excess profits tax is next June 
30, and the drug group would be 
among those most favorably affected 
by lifting of this restrictive levy. It 
may be premature to assume that pes- 
simism toward the group has fully 
run its course, but yields in some 
cases are already attractive and the 
months ahead may present investors 
with buying opportunities in drug 
shares. 
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Good Stability for Dairy Issues 


Earnings in 1952 may not equal 1951 results but over 


long period industry showing has been above-average 


and leaders’ shares comprise conservative investments 


he dairy industry, which did not 

begin to hit its stride in this 
country until the mid ’twenties, shows 
no signs of slackening in its almost 
uninterrupted long-term growth. 
Thirty years ago the industry mainly 
comprised small units. In 1923, 
National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion, which then and later took in 
numerous established concerns, was 
set up. Beatrice Creamery (later 
Beatrice Foods) was incorporated a 
year later. Under the pressure of 
competition on a widening scale, the 
existing Borden Company (founded 
in 1857) began to reach out for new 
markets and to expand at a very fast 
pace. 

The industry pattern set during 
the 1920s has continued to the pres- 
ent time. In order to meet competi- 
tion, and to develop regional and 
national markets, the more progres- 
sive or better-situated units have con- 
tinued to acquire local or smaller 
dairy concerns which in this way have 
passed from founder-family hands 
into broad public ownership. These 
acquisitions in part account for the 
spectacular increases in dollar volume 
of the leading companies during the 
last quarter-century. Population 
growth is another factor, of course, 
and so is the rising price level. But 
per capita consumption of such basic 
products as ice cream, cheese, and 
fluid milk and cream also has been 
rising. On the basis of 1935-39100, 
per capita consumption of ice cream 
last year was 171, cheese, 131, fluid 


milk and cream 116, condensed and 
evaporated milk 109, with only butter 
showing a long-term decline (due to 
increased use of vegetable cooking 
fats and of oleomargarine). 


New Products 


But the dairy leaders have reached 
out further by devising and formula- 
ting many new products made from 
milk, or adding certain grocery lines. 
In the latter category, Borden’s sells 
mince meat and instant coffee, Na- 
tional Dairy Products lists salad 
dressings of various kinds among its 
products, Beatrice Foods markets the 
the LaChoy line of specialty foods 
and distributes frozen foods. Fore- 
most Dairies, whose growth during 
the last decade has been quite rapid 
with sales multiplying 13 times over, 
manufacturers and distributes at both 
retail and wholesale such items as 
peanut butter, salad dressing, jams 
and jellies, and frozen foods. (This 
company has grown in 20 years from 
a concern serving twelve southern 
communities in four states to one 
operating in 48 communities in eight 
southern and southwestern states.) 
The frozen food line, which has been 
increasing in importance, can be fairly 
comprehensive. Fairmont Foods, for 
example, lists concentrated fruit 
juices, fruits, vegetables, fish, poultry 
parts, and whole young turkey. (Live 
baby chicks are also sold.) 

The appearance of other new lines, 
the product of intensified research in 

Please turn to page 22 
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-—— Sales ~ (am Earned Per Share ———, 
(Millions) -—Annual—, 3 Months— Dividend Recent f 
Company 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 Price Yield 
Beatrice Foods... a$205.3 a$228.7 a$4.53 a$3.62 $0.50 $0.50 $2.50 35 7.1% 
BerGen .....%55.. 631.1  7s2.i 469 420 N.R. N.R. 280 54 5.2 
Creameries of Am. 38.7 44.4 1.39 1.29 0.25 0.21 1.00 11 9.1 
Fairmont Foods. a111.5 a121.0 a3.30 a0.53 N.R. N.R. 1.75 20 87 
Foremost Dairies 48.2 53.2 1.70 1.59 b$.85 b1.16 0.90 18 5.0 
Golden State .... 83.6 100.1 1.48 1.43 N.R. N.R. 106 16. -47 
National Dairy... 906.6 1,038.4 5.15 4.07 N.R. N.R. 2.90 54 5.4 


a-—Years ended February 28 of following year. b—Six months. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Slower Times Ahead 


For Machinery Makers 


With the peak of the current industrial expansion cycle 
probably behind us, producers face a tapering off of 
business, although this year's results should be fairly good 


n speeding their output to satisfy 

defense program needs, the ma- 
chinery companies have reached the 
crest of a broad wave which will in 
time subside. Machinery production, 
in 1950 reached the lowest point since 
the reconversion year of 1946, but it 
took a long leap forward last year 
in line with increased industrial ac- 
tivity and industry’s big plant ex- 
pansion programs. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex of machinery production at the 
end of the year reached 358 (1935- 
39100) and advanced another point 
last January before entering into a 
decline which has continued at least 
through May, the last month for 
which data are available. As a matter 
of fact, the FRB index of industrial 
production has been declining since 
February, when it stood at 222 com- 
pared with 214 for May. This is 
still a very high level but the joint 
decline in both indexes seems to indi- 
cate that the expansion program of 
our domestic industries has begun to 
subside. Dollar volume of industrial 
building meanwhile reached its cycli- 
cal point in February when $207 
million was spent. The decline since 
has been rather steady—to $194 mil- 
lion in April, $188 million in May, 
and $180 million in June. 


Far From Standstill 


This does not mean that the ma- 
chinery industry is standing still— 
dollar volume for the first four 
months of this year was up 22 per 
cent over the similar 1951 period 
while unfilled orders at the end of 
April were nearly ten per cent greater 
than the year-earlier total. Demand, 
particularly for export, is still strong. 
The largest increase in exports from 
April to May was in machinery and 
vehicles which reached $552.8 mil- 
lion in the latter month vs. $478.2 
million in April. Machinery export 
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volume this year very likely will ex- 
ceed that of 1951. But it is apparent 
that the peak of the current industrial 
expansion cycle has been reached. 
First quarter outlays for plant and 
equipment fell $500 million short of 
the estimate, and second quarter 
figures probably will show a similar 
if not greater drop. Indications are 
that total expenditures for new plants 
and equipment this year will be some- 
what below the 1951 amount. Federal 
appropriations for Atomic Energy 
Commission construction in fiscal 
1953 have been slashed from $1.6 
billion to $2.8 million, which is less 
than one-fifth of the total amount 
authorized in the Government fiscal 
year just ended. 

Industrial machinery operations 
vary directly with the availability of 
capital funds and the amount of in- 
dustrial production anticipated. Ma- 
chinery production therefore is highly 
sensitive to general business con- 
ditions. The purchase of heavy 
equipment usually can be postponed 
for a year or two, or in some in- 
stances it may be deferred until after 
company plants are again producing 
at a high rate. 


The peaks and valleys in machinery 
output therefore tend to be accentu- 


ated. In 1933 the FRB machinery 
production index dipped to 50 vs. 
130 in 1929. It dropped to 82 in 
1938 vs. 126 in 1937, and to 240 
in 1946 after the wartime peaks of 
442 in 1943 and 440 in 1944. In 
May of this year, the index stood at 
348 vs. a 1951-52 high of 359 last 
January, and 336 for May 1951. The 
recent index therefore was still a 
dozen points above the year-earlier 
level although the chances are that 
it will penetrate that level on the 
downside before the end of the year. 


Current Prospects 


Sales for the first half probably 
exceeded those of a year ago, and the 
machinery companies on the whole 
expect a fairly good year in 1952. 
Reflecting this prospect, the shares of 
most of the members of the machinery 
group are currently near their year’s 
highs. But looking at the situation 
over the longer term, smaller sales 
and lower earnings seem to be ahead 
for the majority of companies in the 
field. 

Ingersoll-Rand, with a dividend 
record extending back to 1910, is of 
course the most soundly situated issue 
among the machinery stocks, and at 
current levels appears reasonably 
priced despite the outlook for some- 
what smaller profits later on. But 
by and large, the other stocks in this 
group range from speculative to busi- 
ness cycle issues, and at this parti- 
cular time more attractive purchase 
opportunities appear available else- 
where. 


Manufacturers of Plant Machinery 


-— Sales eae 


7-———Earned Per Share, 


(Millions) -—Annual— -—3Months— -Dividends— Recent 
Company 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 *1952 Price 
Babcock & Wilcox... $139.7 $164.2 $6.70 $5.67 N.R. N.R. $2.00 $1.50 36 
Black & Decker...... a23.6 a30.6 a6.17 a6.36 b$2.90b$2.91 3.00 1.00 36 
Blaw-Knox ......... 61.9 119.5 1.99 2.55 0.38 0.72 1.25 0.50 17 
ee Ce WD... 21.6 41.7. 2.01 2.01 045 0.79 1.00 0.75 18 
cD ee c27.9 39.0 5.44 5.24 b2.25 b1.78 2.90 1.00 34 
Comb. Engineering- 
’ Superheater snc 103.2 113.9 9.35 6.24 eS > ae & . ay * 42 
Fairbanks, Morse.... 85.4 116.1 3.20 409 N.R. N.R. 1.25 0.90 23 
Foster Wheeler ..... 69.4 72.0 5.56 244 N.R. N.R. 1.00 0.50 23 
Ingersoll-Rand ...... 89.8 150.5 9.25 980 2.37 2.43 6.00 3.75 92 
Link-Belt ........... 83.2 118.4 5.21 4.93 1.10 1.26 2.90 1.80 46 
Mesta Machine...... 476 45.6 5.60 381 N.R. N.R. 3.50 187% 45 
United Eng’g & Fdry. 669 674 2.13 154 N.R. N.R. 1.17 s0.50 17 
Worthington Corp... 83.0 1198 5.70 5.72 1.33 1.41 2.50 1.00 28 





*Paid or declared to July 16. 


a—Years ended September 30. b—Six months. 


c—Years ended 


October 31. s—Paid 200 per cent in stock; per share figures adjusted. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton C+ 

Although representing a firmly en- 
trenched company in its field stock is 
a speculation even at prices around 
10. (Pays 60c annually.) Estimated 
sales of $120 million in the first six 
months should bring common share 
profits to around 63 cents compared 
with 42 cents in the like 1951 period. 
Although shipments this year have 
been exceeding new orders, Bald- 
win’s backlog when last reported 
stood at $280 million of which about 
$70 million was for defense produc- 
tion. Output of defense items is 
growing and sales in this category 
should surpass those of 1951. Sec- 
ond quarter operations were not seri- 
cusly hampered by the steel strike, 
but a prolonged work stoppage by the 
steel industry could materially dis- 
rupt Baldwin’s production schedule. 
(Also FW, May 7.) 


Brown-Forman Distillers Cc 
Stock provides a liberal yield 
(6.8%) at present market price of 
12, but carries recognized risks. 
(Pays 80c annually.) Sales declined 
only nine per cent in the fiscal year 
ended April 30, but earnings dropped 
sharply to $2.35 a share from $4.71 
earned in the previous fiscal year. 
However, dollar volume is now run- 
ning ahead of that a year ago, reflect- 
ing a decline in the excessive inven- 
tories held by retailers and whole- 
salers. Commenting on operations of 
the past two years, president G. G. 
Brown recently stated: “Sales and 
profits were adversely affected by 
heavy stockpiling of whiskey at all 
levels.” Another adverse influence 
was the boost in the Federal tax on 
distilled spirits in the fall of 1951. 


Crown Zellerbach B 

Issue 1s one of the better situated 
members of the cyclical paper group; 
recent price, 54. (Pays 75 cents 
8 





quarterly.) Despite record sales 
($245 million) in the fiscal year 
ended April 30, earnings declined to 
$7.75 per share vs. $8.21 a year ear- 
lier, the 46-cent difference reflecting 
a 19 per cent rise in taxes. President 
J. D. Zellerbach explained that with 
the return of more intensive compe- 
tition in the paper industry; in com- 
mon with business generally, the high 
level of operations of recent years 
may not continue. 


Kern County Land C+ 

Stock has had a phenomenal rec- 
ord, but is distinctly speculative; re- 
cent price, 66. (Paid $1 so far im 
1952, $2.25 in 1951.) Kern County 
has risen 12 points since July 1. 
Holders who bought the original 
stock when it came out at $33 a share 
in April 1934 have seen their invest- 
ment blossom to a fat $2,760 a share. 
The issue went through a 20-for-1 
split in January 1939. The pie was 
sliced again 2-for-1 in August 1951. 
Add it up and you have 40 shares for 
one original. Approximately 80 per 
cent of 1951 revenues came from oil. 
The rest was derived from cattle, 
crops and other sources. 


Lion Oil B 

Stock represents a growth situa- 
tion; recent price, 40. (Pays $2 an- 
nually.) The architectural-design con- 
tract recently was awarded for Lion’s 
new Barton Chemical plant at Luling, 
La. on the west bank of the 
Mississippi River about 14 miles up- 
stream from New Orleans. Consist- 
ing mainly of outdoor type process 
units with modern one and two-story 
buildings for administration, mainte- 
nance, warehousing and employe ser- 
vices, the plant is expected to begin 
operation early in 1954. Natural gas 
and fuel will be supplied by Texas 
Company from nearby fields to pro- 
duce anhydrous ammonia and ammo- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


nium nitrate. Nitric acid will be pro- 
duced in an intermediate step. (Also 
FW, Nov. 21.) 


Magma Copper C+ 

Stock (35) ts improving in stature, 
but still is highly speculative. (No 
dividends since 1949.) Magma’s 
San Manuel unit will receive a $94 
million loan from the RFC to expand 
the production of copper and molyb- 
denum, both of which are needed in 
the present defense effort. Originally 
this subsidiary had asked for $111 
million. Private funds are being 
cbtained to cover the difference. The 
development of San Manuel will 
jump Magma from a relatively small 
copper firm to one of the “big four” 
American producers. By 1957, it is 
estimated that annual output will be 
around 100,000 tons of red metal a 
year. Last year’s production was 
18,502 tons and in 1950 it was 24,160 
tons. (Also FW, Dec. 19.) 


Mathieson Chemical A 

Stock of this important chemical 
producer is a suitable holding for in- 
come and longer term growth; recent 
price, 45. (Pays 50 cents quarterly.) 
Stockholders of both companies will 
vote soon on the proposal to exchange 
three shares of Mathieson for five 
shares of Squibb. Mathieson, mainly 
a producer of alkali, caustic soda, 
chlorine gas and fertilizers, will be- 
come an important factor in the phar- 
maceutical field since Squibb, which 
will be operated as a separate divi- 
sion, is a producer of the antibiotic 
drugs penicillin and streptomycin. 
Latter also makes tooth paste, cos- 
metics and perfumes. Mathieson has 
20 plants in ten states and Squibb has 
three in the U. S. and others abroad. 


Motor Wheel B 
Now selling at 23, stock is a busi- 
man’s risk. (Pays 50 cents quar- 
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terly.) Despite a much greater de- 
fense backlog, estimated earnings for 
the six months ended June 30 are 
below the $1.91 a share of the like 
period of 1951. Defense assignments 
now account for about 20 per cent of 
company’s volume compared with al- 
most no military orders a year ago. 
Defense output will be increased since 
important orders for steel helmets 
and other military equipment have 
been received. The steel strike has 
curtailed operations, but full produc- 
tion is expected to be resumed within 
three weeks after settlement of the 
strike. 


National Supply C+ 
At 35, stock is a speculation largely 
dependent on new oil well drilling 
activity. (Paid $1.50 thus far im 
1952; paid 51, $2.) Besides sharing 
in the oil boom of this country, com- 
pany is also benefiting from the ex- 
pansion of oil and gas developments 
in Canada and other foreign coun- 
tries. As compared with consolidated 
net sales of about $50 million annual- 
ly prior to World War II, volume 
last year reached $222 million. Earn- 
ings have shown steady growth for 
the past 10 years. An extra dividend 
at the 1952 year-end to bring total 
paid to over $2 is looked for in some 
quarters. (Also FW, March 19.) 


Reo Motors Cc 

Though obviously speculative, de- 
fense business points to sustained 
earnings; recent price, 21. (Paid $1 
so far in 1952.) Company has re- 
ceived a Government order for $4.44 
million for additional vehicles and 
parts for delivery to the Army Ord- 
nance Corps, increasing unfilled mili- 
tary business on the company’s books 
to about $200 million. Total sales 
for the first quarter of 1952 were 
$37.2 million as compared to $25.7 
million in 1951. With this backlog, 
Reo should be able in 1952 to make a 
favorable comparison with last year’s 
$4.92 a share earnings. 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls C+ 

Issue represents a speculative situ- 
ation; recent price, 18. Annual divi- 
dends, $1.50. Second quarter net 
will be below the 8+ cents earned in 
the like 1951 period, since the com- 
pany’s plant at Youngwood, Pa., has 
been struck for eleven weeks. Oper- 
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ations at the five other plants, how- 
ever, are all satisfactory. It is be- 
lieved the company will cover its first 
half year dividend requirements, and 
the full year as well, though earn- 
ings will probably fall short of the 
$2.25 reported for 1951. Company 
recently acquired rights to manufac- 
ture sealing elements of plastic and 
metal. 


Sears, Roebuck A 

Stock is a good grade investment 
equity; recent price, 56. (Paid $1 thus 
far in 1952, $2.75 in both 1951 and 
1950.) While other mail order houses 
reported a decline in sales last month 
from June 1951, the present expan- 
sion program and aggressive mer- 
chandising activities of Sears have 
held sales at record levels — 14.7 
per cent ahead of a year earlier. 
Sales for the five months ending June 
30 were 7.6 per cent over the corre- 
sponding months of the last year, 
which was also a record. Other mail 
order houses show a sales decline of 
from 0.6 per cent to as much as 7 
per cent from last year’s six months’ 
period. (Also FW, Apr. 9.) 


Sunray Oil C+ 

Stock constitutes a speculation in 
the booming oil industry; current 
price, 22. (Pays 30c quarterly.) 
Reflecting lower crude production in 
the initial half of 1952, Sunray’s 
earnings dipped to 92 cents a share 
from the $1.14 earned on a slightly 
smaller number of shares outstanding 
in the comparable 1951 period. The 
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reduced production “resulted in part 
from the rather extensive industry 
strikes during May and June com- 
bined with increased proration of 
crude production by state regulatory 
bodies, although Sunray’s refineries 
were not affected by the shut down.” 
The reactivation of its World War 
II facility at Duncan, Okla., will en- 
able company to produce aviation 
gasoline stock by March of next year. 
(Also FW, Oct. 10.) 


U. S. Pipe & Foundry B 

Stock is an above-average member 
of a highly cyclical group; recent 
price, 37. (Paid $1.50 so far in 1952, 
$3.00 in 1951.) Discussions are un- 
der way to merge U. S. Pipe with 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel. U. S. Pipe 
owns 54.87 per cent, or 272,500 
shares of Sloss. Latter is a Southern 
producer of pig iron, ferro-manganese 
and coke, owning large acreages of 
iron ore, coal and limestone in Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Tennessee and 
operating four blast furnaces in Bir- 
mingham. U. S. Pipe has plants in 
Bessemer and Birmingham, Burling- 
ton, N. J., Tennessee and California. 
A subsidiary on the West Coast 
makes concrete pipes for water, sew- 
age and irrigation. Earnings for both 
companies in 1951 on a per share 
basis were within a few cents of each 
other, U. S. Pipe net equaling $6.18 
a share and Sloss $6.02 per share. 
And while exchange terms have not 
yet been announced, they likely will 
be on a share-for-share basis. 


Youngstown Steel Door B 
Stock constitutes a businessman's 
risk; current price, 16. (Pays $1.40 
annually.) Reflecting closing of some 
of its car shops and requests for de- 
layed deliveries, Youngstown’s ship- 
ments and earnings in the first six 
months were below those in the com- 
parable period a year earlier. It is 
estimated that profits in the initial 
half of 1952 fell to around $1 a share 
from the $1.43 reported in the like 
1951 period. Since similar conditions 
are likely to occur in the final six 
months, full year profits will be well 
below the $2.50 earned last year. 
Although its backlog under normal 
conditions would assure full opera- 
tions for another year, railroads and 
car builders currently are deferring 
deliveries. (Also FW, Feb. 13.) 
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High Volume for Can Makers 


The current year should be a satisfactory one for 


the two leading can makers despite the effect of 


the steel strike. Further long term growth likely 


| ina can civilization” is an oft- 
used but appropriate expres- 
sion which depicts the present-day 
status of one of the most ubiquitous 
objects in daily use throughout the 
United States. This nation and its 
good neighbor, Canada, produce more 
than 35 billion metal containers an- 
nually and, while industrial markets 
are being steadily broadened, the 
homemaker still accounts for at least 
85 per cent of industry output. With 
one-fourth of America’s married 
women working outside the home 
(similar trends are developing in 
Canada) the contribution of the lowly 
tin can to tasty and nourishing house- 
holds menus cannot be over-estimated. 


Effect Tin-Savings 


Actually, the “tin” can is 98 per 
cent or more steel, with an extremely 
thin coating of tin. And with tin 
prices more than double the 50 cents 
per pound that prevailed in prewar 
1939, there is no let-up in the drive 
toward freeing the American can in- 
dustry from dependence on overseas 
sources of tin. Remarkable progress 
in this direction has already been 
achieved. Between 1940 and 1950, 
the amount of tin needed to coat iron 
or steel plates for cans was reduced 
by one-third. Through tin-saving 
measures, the can industry has nearly 
doubled the number of metal con- 
tainers that can be manufactured 
with no more tin than was used in 
1941. Over half of all tin plate pro- 
duced in the U. S. is now made by the 
electrolytic method, by which tin is 
applied by electricity, compared with 
a mere three per cent in 1942. 

There seems to be no practical 
limit to the variety of products that 
can be put up in tin cans. Every- 
thing from peanuts to blood plasma is 
being packaged in metal containers, 
beer can sales run well into billions 
annually, and pet foods, fruit juices 
and coffee require ever-increasing 
numbers of cans each year. The mar- 
ket for pressure cans has barely been 
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The Major Can Makers 


Amer- Conti- 
ican nental 
1951 Sales (Mils.).. $570.1 $460.6 
1941-51 Increase .. 116% 237% 
1937-51 Increase .. 204% 390% 
Capital Ratios: 
We ianaeestees. 20% 26% 
Preferred Stock. . 11% 10% 
Common and 
Serge ....... 69% 64% 
Dividends Since ... 1923 1923 
Pre-tax Margin.... 11.6%- 7.4% 
Margin After Taxes 5.3% 3.3% 
Bra Me: 6.6. ise $1.75 $3.60 
No. of Shares...... 10,885,591 3,163,247 
Sales Per Share.... $52 $146 
Book Value ....... $23 $50 
Earned Per Share: 
EE as op an $2.75 $4.61 
Ist quarter 1951.. 0.50 0.27 
Ist quarter 1952.. 0.41 0.41 
Recent Price ...... 34 46 
P/E Ratio ........ 12.4 10.0 
Annual Dividend .. $1.40 $2.00 
ts ee eee eee 41% 4.3% 
% Earnings Paid. . 51% 43% 





scratched and, for the longer term, 
there is the intriguing possibility of 
a successful milk canning process. 
In fact, the whole range of industrial 
production that is sold to the public 
in relatively small amounts provides 
merchandising opportunities for the 
can-makers. 

American Can and Continental Can 
together account for about three- 
fourths of total can sales but both are 
well-diversified organizations. Metal 
containers (plus sundry items such 
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as metal lunch kits, trays and can 
keys) furnished 88 per cent of sales 
and rentals for American Can in 
1951. Fibre and composite containers 
—the latter are made of fibre and 
metal and are used in packaging salt, 
cocoa, baking and scouring powder, 
etc.—provided eleven per cent of the 
total; sales of can-closing machinery, 
plus rentals, accounted for the re- 
maining one per cent. Besides hold- 
ing leadership in the metal and com- 
posite container fields, American is 
also a major producer of prefabri- 
cated fibre milk containers, as well as 
other fibre containers used for pack- 
aging dehydrated foods and dry 
powders. 

In the 1946-1951 period, American 
Can invested $183.6 million in new 
plant facilities. In 1951, capital ex- 
penditures totaled $40 million and 
outlays for this purpose are expected 
to range between $40 and $50 million 
a year during 1952-1954. Outlays of 
this order, of course, have necessi- 
tated a conservative dividend policy; 
in no postwar year has the company 
disbursed as much as half of net 
earnings in the form of dividends, 
whereas over a much longer period it 
has been customary for American to 
pay out an average of about two- 
thirds of common share earnings. 


Second in Industry 


The number two company in the 
industry, Continental Can, has ex- 
panded even more rapidly than 
American in recent years. Since 
1941, Continental’s volume has more 
than tripled while American’s some- 
what more than doubled; in 1951, 
Continental’s sales figure was close 
to five times that recorded in 1937, 
while American’s sales were three 
times greater. Nor is the Continen- 
tal management (now headed by 
General Lucius D. Clay) resting on 
its oars. After spending $25.5 mil- 
lion in 1951 on new physical plant, 
the company plans to spend $80 mil- 
lion more on expansion in the 1952- 
1954 period. 

Sales of Continental Can in 1951 
were divided as follows: metal cans, 
80 per cent; paper, paper containers, 
fibre drums (used for shipping dry 
products such as chemicals and pow- 
dered milk), 13 per cent; crown caps 
and cork products, three per cent; 
and plastics and miscellaneous prod- 
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ucts, four per cent. (Operations of 
the plastics plant at Cambridge, Ohio 
were recently discontinued.) Conti- 
nental is the second largest producer 
of metal cans and is runner-up to 
Crown Cork & Seal in the manu- 
facture of bottle caps and crown clo- 
sures. But the company is the top- 
ranking manufacturer of fibre drums 
and it is noteworthy that profit mar- 
gins on this line are higher than on 
metal cans. Continental has five 
plants which turn out paper contain- 
ers for the food and dairy industries, 
including containers for ice cream and 
other foods and hot drink cups. A 
recently acquired option to purchase 
a North Carolina timber stand of 
some 270,000 acres, at a cost of $5 
million, indicates the likelihood of 
further expansion in the paper field. 
Still another asset is 22 per cent of 
the common stock of Vulcan Detin- 
ning Company, with which arrange- 
ments exist for detinning tinplate 
scrap derived from certain of Conti- 
nental’s plants. 


Current Problems 


An anti-trust judgment entered in 
June 1950 required both companies 
to limit terms of their sales contracts 
to one year, to contract with indi- 
vidual plants of customers rather than 
on a company-wide basis, and to offer 
closing machinery and equipment for 
sale and lease, among other things. 
These restrictions are not expected to 
have a highly detrimental effect on 
operations in the long run. Some 
changes, such as the ban on quantity 
discounts, may be beneficial. Of more 
immediate concern is the steel strike 
which, if prolonged indefinitely, may 
cause a large part of the summer 
food crop to be lost due to the tin- 
plate shortage. Official Washington 
has indicated that the canning indus- 
try is losing 20 million cases of food a 
week and this will continue until the 
strike ends. 

The detailed statistical comparison 
of both American Can and Continen- 
tal Can on page 10 tends to give a 
slight edge to the former company 
which must be conceded a some- 
what higher investment ranking. A 
premium, however, must be paid for 
this margin of superiority in terms of 
a higher price-earnings ratio and a 
lower yield. Profit margins of Ameri- 
can Can are noticeably wider but 
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progress in narrowing the gap is not 
unlikely in view of Continental’s ag- 
gressive expansion and research poli- 
cies; last year, the latter company 
devoted $5.5 million or 1.2 per cent of 
sales to research and engineering 
development. 

Effective last April 29, American 
Can’s preferred stock was split four- 
for-one and similar action was taken 
on the common stock. The following 
month, 989,599 shares were offered 


through rights to stockholders at 
26% ; this financing, following on the 
heels of a $25 million bond sale, was 
reflected in temporary market heavi- 
ness but the shares have since re- 
bounded from the year’s low of 28%. 
Continental, meanwhile, has been one 
of the better performers of the 1952 
market. Both issues merit inclusion 
in diversified investment portfolios 
for conservative income and longer 
term growth. THE END 


Virginian Railway — 
Quality Plus Yield 


Despite the effects of the steel strike, full year 


earnings should amply cover the indicated $3 annual 


dividend rate, which affords an 8.5 per cent return 


he history of the Virginian Rail- 

way for many years has been 
essentially the history of the soft coal 
industry in the Pocahontas region. 
Last year, for example, coal ac- 
counted for 88.5 per: cent of the 
freight tonnage carried by this road, 
and supplied 83.3 per cent of the 
freight revenue. That tells practically 
the whole story, for Virginian is al- 
most solely a freight carrier; freight 
revenues accounted for $45.6 million 
of the $47.4 million total last year. 
Most of the small balance was desig- 








Virginian Railway 
Gross Earned 
Revenues Per Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $19.9 $3.27 $2.00 42%4—36% 
1932.. 128 0.22 0.75 10 — 8% 
1937.. 202 4.26 262% 44%—34% 
1938.. 19.3 3.001 2.50 37%—25 
1939.. 21.5 399 2.75 46%4—-34% 
1940.. 256 4.47 3.12% 48 —36% 
1941.. 278 392 2.87% 42 —30% 
1942.. 265 2.77 250 31%—24 
1943.. 27.3 2.94 2.50 40 —27 
1944.. 292 268 2.50 45 —37 
1945.. 283 212 1.87% 55 —45% 
1946.. 248 1.27 250 53 —40 
1947.. 366 448 250 45 —34% 
1948.. 381 431 2.50 38%—28% 
1949.. 292 1.57 2.50 32%4—26 
1950.. 33.2 412 3.12% 334%—27% 
1951.. 47.4 448 3.00 38%—29% 
Five months ended May 31: 

1951.. $18.5 $1.71 sia wo deseise's 
1952.. 20.4 2.08 a$1.25 a375%—33% 

a—To July 16. 


nated ‘Miscellaneous Revenues”; 
passenger service provided only $32,- 
912, conceivably the smallest propor- 
tion for any Class ] road—and the 
major passenger service provided by 
Virginian was abandoned shortly 
after the close of 1951. 

While the non-coal traffic is diversi- 
fied (no single item other than stone 
and sand accounts for as much as 
one per cent of tonnage) and is more 
or less evenly divided between east- 
bound and westbound shipments, coal 
carried goes mainly in one direction 
—eastward from the coal fields of 
West Virginia to Norfolk and nearby 
Sewalls Point for shipment by water 
to Europe and to other U. S. ports, 
mainly New York and Boston. The 
preponderance of eastbound move- 
ment is reflected in the fact that 
trains traveling in this direction last 
year comprised, on the average, 78.3 
loaded cars, while westbound trains 
contained only 12.6 loaded cars. 

This is an advantage to Virginian 
in two respects today. Most of the 
coal shipped from its territory to 
Ohio and other steel-producing cen- 
ters goes by competing roads, and 
Virginian will therefore not be hit un- 
duly hard by the steel strike, though 
some effects will be felt from the lat- 
ter. The other advantage derives 
from the fact that coal exports from 
the Hampton Roads area (the chief 

Please turn to page 27 
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Who Owns 


American 


The Brookings Insti- 
tution study, Share 
Ownership in the 
United States, fills a 
statistical void of long standing, 
furnishing us with reliable facts 
about the owners of America’s pub- 
licly owned corporations. It was 
prepared for the New York Stock 
Exchange upon the suggestion of G. 
Keith Funston at the time he became 
its president. 

In order fully to acquaint the gen- 
eral public with the results of its na- 
tional census of shareholders, the Ex- 
change has prepared a new mobile 
exhibition highlighting the findings. 
Shown for the first time last week, 
the exhibit will be shipped through- 
out the United States in coming 
months for display at schools, country 
fairs and various conventions. 

According to the survey, 6.5 mil- 
lion persons own stocks, the vast 
majority (76 per cent) earning under 
$10,000 a year after taxes. 

For one thing, the report dispels 
a widespread notion that corporate 
enterprise in the nation is financially 
controlled by a small group of so- 
called big fellows in Wall Street. It 
substantiates, on the other. hand, the 
too frequently disregarded fact that it 
is actually the men and women of the 
Main Streets of America who own 
our corporations through their share- 
holdings. And it shatters the blatant 
charge of the malcontents among us 
who invariably cry that Wall Street 
“wolves” are at the bottom of our 
economic ills. 

Actually, the number of persons 
holding stocks in American corporate 
enterprises is considerably higher 
than 6.5 million, as the study points 
out, for there are over three million 
persons owning shares in private 
companies with less than 100 share- 
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holders. 


Stocks of these companies, 
which are not traded on any of our 
exchanges, however, were not in- 
cluded in the report of the-survey’s 
findings. 

The NYSE-instituted survey re- 
flects the undaunted faith that the 
American people have in their free 
enterprise system. 


Sets Up Food Fair Stores, 
Worthy Inc., recently an- 

. nounced the establish- 
Foundation 


ment of The Food 
Fair Stores Foundation, an organi- 
zation which will provide financial 
assistance to needy persons as well 
as contribute to groups engaged in 
charitable activities. In addition, the 
Foundation will make available funds 
for scientific research and will estab- 
lish scholarships for children of Food 
Fair employes, customers and others. 

To assure the Foundation work- 
ing capital, the food chain plans to 
donate to it annually from earnings 
the amount allowable as a deductible 
expense under our income tax laws. 
At present, this is five per cent of a 
corporation’s annual earnings after 
all charges but before Federal taxes. 

This is a noteworthy plan that 
might well be adopted by other cor- 
porations to help swell the funds 
available for charitable work of all 
types. 

As President George Friedland of 
Food Fair pointed out in announcing 
incorporation of the Foundation, the 
ability of the individual to contribute 
financially for philanthropic work has 
been materially lessened under the 
impact of constantly rising taxes. 
Therefore, if our privately organized 
charities are to continue their impor- 
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tant work, they must be able to look 
to other sources for revenue. In rec- 
ognition of this, the company has de- 
cided to divert a larger share of its 
income for charitable purposes. 
Philanthropic organizations cer- 
tainly have their headaches nowadays 
to find sufficient funds with which to 
carry on their welfare work, and 
most assuredly would welcome in- 
creased recognition of their financial 


problems by American corporate 
enterprise. 
Political From now until Novem- 


Pot ber 4 when the voters of 
the nation will go to the 
polls to elect their Presi- 
dent for the next four years, the 
political caldron will be at the boiling 
point. The forthcoming campaign 
promises to be one of the most in- 
teresting in our history. In some 
respects, it is anticipated that it will 
be similar to the 1860 Presidential 
election campaign which brought vic- 
tory to Abraham Lincoln by a nar- 
row margin of votes. 

Unquestionably, many attempts 
will be made in the months ahead to 
predict the outcome of the election. 
To prophesy the result of any ballot 
can be quite difficult, however, and 
it is all the more hazardous a task 
when the outcome depends upon 
where the populace stands with re- 
spect to the many fundamental princi- 
ples of government which will be at 
stake on election day. 

Not only will we here at home 
closely follow the course of political 
events during the next few months, 
but the entire world will be an inter- 
ested spectator, for the outcome of a 
Presidental election in the United 
States in this present day and age is 
of significance both in the Western 
hemisphere and beyond the seas. 
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Ship Subsidy Wrangles 


Deter Marine Expansion 


Uncertainty over authority of Commerce Department to 


negotiate firm contracts with operators causes shipping 


firms to pigeonhole plans for additions to passenger fleets 


[° their final hours before sine die 
adjournment, both houses of Con- 
gress approved a compromise version 
of a long range shipping bill, although 
first stripping it of its attractive tax- 
deferment features. It was then sent 
along to the White House for ap- 
proval. A similar bill died in com- 
mittee custody at the 1951 session 
and as the deadline approached this 
year its supporters almost gave up 
hope that it would be able to leap 
the final hurdle. It is expected that 
the addition to our maritime legis- 
lation will definitely improve the 
prospects of the American ship build- 
ing industry which, while active to- 
day, is face to face with the realiza- 
tion that work will peter out over 
the next two years or less, and that 
little new business is in sight except 
for a few tankers. 


Enter Mr. Warren 


Incidentally, the new measure 
promises to add substantially to the 
cost of the ship subsidy program 
which, lately, has run afoul of Fed- 
eral Controller General Lindsay 
Warren who feels that the Commerce 
Department’s Federal Maritime Board 
has been too free with the taxpayers’ 
monies. 

_As a matter of fact, since the en- 
actment of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, the total cost of Government 
aid to American shipbuilding has been 
only $350 million in round figures, 
while ship operating subsidies have 
reached the total of about $128 mil- 
lion. This averages less than $35 mil- 
lion a year for the combiried subsidies, 
a substantial part of which will be 
repaid. The amount is in sharp con- 
trast to the cost of the Government’s 
farm price-support program, for 
which last year there was a net real- 
ized loss of $345.6 million—bringing 
the loss since 1933 when the program 
was inaugurated to $1.08 billion. 
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Somehow, there is no intimation of 
official dissatisfaction with the 
amount of money lost on the CCC 
program. 

Mr. Warren entered the subsidy 
picture some time ago, getting a large 
share of the limelight because of his 
assertion that the Government had 
made a poor deal with the United 
States Lines in selling the new lux- 
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ury liner United States for a paltry 
$28 million when the ship actually 
had cost $70 million. Before that he 
had taken exception to subsidy pay- 
ments on the American Export liners 
Independence and Constitution, but 
drew little if any public notice from 
that. 

The net result of the controversies 
that have developed appears to have 
been decisions by leading operators 
to defer building new vessels until 


‘such time as uncertainty is removed 


concerning the authority of the Mari- 
time Administration to enter into 
firm construction-subsidy contracts. 
Mr. Warren claims the right of final 
review rests with his department, 
even though action may not be taken 
until the last moment and after the 


operator may have made substantial 
payments on the original contract. 
Moore-McCormick had been pre- 
pared to let contracts for construc- 
tion of at least two 25,000-ton pas- 
senger ships but will take no action 
unless it can be assured of a firm 


subsidy contract. American Presi- 
dent Lines and a Mississippi line also 
have changed their minds about en- 
tering into contracts for new vessels 
they had had in mind. Luckily, the 
Maritime Administration has no 
other important vessels on the ways 
—it just faces the prospect of having 
no more until the skies clear. In the 
meantime it is going along with 35 
Mariner-type ships under construc- 
tion in seven shipyards (seven others 
already have been launched). The 
12,900-ton cargo vessels will be as- 
signed to American steamship com- 
panies under General Agency agree- 
ments; they are designed to carry 
military cargoes. 


Case in Point 

The American Export Lines situa- 
tion developed after the 26,000-ton 
liners had been delivered. The case 
was inherited by the Federal Mari- 
time Board when it succeeded the 
former Maritime Commission in 
1950. The old Commission had under 
construction two 26,000-ton liners, 
the Independence and Constitution, 
under a contract to sell them to 
American Export for about $12 mil- 
lion each. The Government agreed 
to pay 45 per cent of the contract cost 
of $23.9 million. The ships now are 
in the New York-Mediterranean 
service. The GAO criticised the 45 
per cent subsidy as too high and the 
FMB made a redetermination, reduc- 
ing the subsidy to 27.07 per cent, 
which meant an additional $5 million 
tacked on to the cost of each ship— 
and American Export protested. The 
case has been reopened, American 
Export is submitting evidence of the 
cost of building comparable ships in 
foreign yards, and has until July 31 
to decide whether to take the ships 
or toss them back to the Government. 

The United States case is some- 
what similar, except that the Mari- 
time Administration stood by its guns 
and delivered the ship at the agreed- 
upon contract price. United States 
Lines, it might be added, also as- 
serted it never would have agreed to 
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pay more than $28 million for the 
ship and had made payments right 
along for several years under. the 
terms of the original agreement. It 
protested any change in price under 
the circumstances, and Commerce 
Secretary Sawyer agreed with the 
operator. 

Under the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 there are two types of sub- 
sidies, (a) a subsidy to the ship 
operator to compensate for the in- 
creased cost of operating under 
American laws, as compared with the 
costs incurred by a foreign competitor 
and (b) a subsidy or payment to the 
ship builder, similarly equalizing his 
costs so that the ship buyer pays no 


more than he would pay had the ship 
been built abroad. Over a period of 
ten years the ship operator must set 
aside one-half of all profits above 10 
per cent arising from operation of the 
subsidized vessel, and from this re- 
serve the Government is entitled to 
recapture or recover its subsidy pay- 
ments up to the full amount of the 
subsidy. Under the long range Ma- 
rine Act, the profits placed in reserve, 
which also may be used to finance 
new ship construction, will continue 
tax-deferred. No normal, surtax or 
EPT will be assessed against them 
until or unless they eventually are 
returned to the operator. 

THE END 


Banks Should Continue 
Good Earnings Showing 


Profits run above year ago. Yields, however, are below-aver- 


age, reflecting demand for bank shares by conservative in- 


vestors. Issues generally sell somewhat below book values 


| the the most part, earnings of the 
country’s principal banks in the 
first half of 1952 made better show- 
ings than in the same period of 1951, 
though the gains were not spectacu- 
lar in any individual instance. Over 
the country, the June 30 condition re- 
ports were pretty much of a pattern. 

Loans outstanding showed  in- 
creases over totals at the end of the 
preceding quarter and at the end of 
1951. Deposits were on the increase 
during the second quarter, and—re- 
versing the trend of the first quarter 
of the year—most banks reported in- 
creases in their holdings of Govern- 
ment securities. National City Bank, 
New York’s largest institution and 
second largest in the nation, reported 
deposits at an all-time high of $5.54 
billion, with Government bond hold- 
ings of $1.55 billion topping the port- 
folio of June 30 last year. Generally, 
while bank holdings of Governments 
expanded during the second quarter 
of this year, the final totals did not 
tome up to their holdings reported at 
the end of June 1951. 

The sound position of the nation’s 
banks and their improved earnings 
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outlook continue to attract conserva- 
tive investors, demand for the issues 
resulting in a well-sustained price list 
and, naturally, of below-average 
yields on funds invested in bank 
shares. Of the 20 issues, represent- 





ing a cross-section of the country’s 
leading banks, 19 afford returns 
ranging from 3.4 per cent on the 
shares of First National of Chicago 
to 5.3 per cent on the First National 
of New York. Irving Trust, assum- 
ing 1952 payments at the $1.40 rate 
of last year, yields 6.3 per cent, 
though only 4.5 per cent on the basis 
of the regular 25-cent quarterly dis- 
bursement. 

Irving has consistently followed a 
conservative dividend policy, and the 
$1.40 distributed in 1951 only ap- 
peared to depart from its tradition. 
In addition to the regular $1 dis- 
tribution an extra of 20 cents was 
paid on January 2, 1951, out of 1950 
earnings, while an extra out of 1951 
profits was distributed just before the 
end of the year. A 20-cent year-end 
payment this year would about bal- 
ance things, and on this basis the re- 
turn on the stock may be figured as 
5.5 per cent. 

Most of the New York City banks 
are hoary dividend veterans. Na- 
tional City has made payments in 
every year since 1813, and the Chem- 
ical has been on the dividend-pay- 
ing roll since 1827. The Bank of 
New York holds the record with a 
dividend history dating from 1784. 
Another ancient in this regard is 
Hanover National, which has paid 
since 1831. 

Thus far this year banking insti- 

Please turn to page 21 


Statistical Highlights of 20 Leading Banks 








*Indicated *Book 
-——.- Earnings Value -—Dividends—, Recent 
1951 #1951 +1952 $1952 1951 $1952 Price Yield 

Bk. of America NTS.... a$2.12 a$1.35 a$1.29 $17.67 $1.60 $1.60 30 5.3% 
Bk. of Manhattan Co.... 2.04 1.06 1.07 33.97 1.40 105 35 4.0 
Bankers Trust ......... a3.49 al1.41 al1.94 57.31 2.00 150 47 4.3 
Chase National ........ 1.97 1.37 1.64 49.65 1.80 1.20 39 4.6 
Chemical Bk & Tr...... aa0 Age ies 48.27 1.95 1.50 47 4.3 
Cont’l Ill. Natl. B. & T.. 8.46 4.00 3.80 86.76 4.00 e2.00 85 4.7 
Corn Exchange (N. Y.). 4:52 243 235 66.07 389 225 @F 45 
First National (N. Y.).. 25.15 12.41 12.41 474.44 26.66 cl16.66 375 h5.3 
First Nat’l (Boston).... 3.36 2.04 1.79 47.15 22).. 2oae 2 42 
First Nat’l (Chicago)... 18.18 9.54 13.19 202.95 £8.00 600 235 3.4 
Guaranty Trust (N. Y.). 17.58 8.72 10.72 382.18 14.00 11.50 300 4.7 
Hanover Bank (N. Y.). 5.98 2.80 280 11624 g400 3.00 91 44 
| a rer 1.32 0.67 0.71 24.13 1.40 0.50 22 63 
Manufacturers Trust ... a4.96 a2.40 a2.58 66.25 2.40 1.95 61 h4.3 
Nat'l Bank (Detroit)...  a4.51 a2.26 a2.25 47.31 2.00 150 44 4.5 
National City (N. Y.)...  b2.98 b1.32 b1.66  »b55.65 2.00 150 48 4.2 
New York Trust........ 8.09 4.03 4.28 119.24 5.00 3.00 116 4.3 
Philadelphia Nat’l...... 7.28 3.64 3.85 92.83 5.00 3.75 108 4.6 
Security-First Nat’l 

(Los Angeles)........ 10.34 2.93 4.53 92.94 3.25 240 86 3.8 
ke Ry ye 17.80 8.48 9.41 309.16 19.25 10.50 255 h5.5 





*Per share. {Six months ended June 30. §June 30. tDeclared or paid to June 30. a—Net operat- 
c—Adjusted to 200 per cent 
stock dividend paid January 11, 1952. e—Plus 25 per cent stock. f—Plus 20 per cent stock. g—Plus 


ing earnings. b—Includes City Bank 


stock. h—Yield based on current indicated annual rate. 


Farmers Trust Company. 
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Continued steel strike, possibility of Korean truce and 


uncertainty over Democratic nomination all contribute to 


market irregularity. But long term trend remains upward 


Although stock prices have shown impressive 
new strength in recent weeks on good leadership, 
the market has been unable to penetrate previous 
peaks by any impressive margin, or to maintain 
new high levels for any appreciable length of time. 
Three factors have been chiefly responsible for the 
recent irregularity, and while they will remain in 
effect over the near term one is certain to disappear 
shortly, another is likely to do so and the third may 
be cleared up at any time or may linger for months. 
These influences are respectively the general un- 
certainty over the outcome of the Democratic con- 
vention, the accelerating adverse effect of the steel 
strike and the possibility of a Korean truce. 


The last-named factor poses an interesting 
question. From time to time during the seeming 
eternity since truce negotiations started it has ap- 
peared that they might reach a successful conclusion 
in the near future. Such a prospect has frequently 
brought a selling wave (usually of minor propor- 
tions) into the stock market, and accordingly every- 
one seems to assume, as a matter of course, that an 
actual truce—if one is ever reached—will have a 
similar but more marked effect. This may well turn 
out to be true, but it should not be taken for 
granted. For some time prior to August 1939 the 
market was subject to recurrent “war scare” selling, 
but the actual outbreak of World War II produced 
a sharp rally. Question: Is this analogy appropriate? 


The Dow-Jones industrial average has belat- 
edly followed the example of other market yard- 
sticks by breaking into new high ground. This is 
as good a time as any for investors to re-examine, 
from a long term standpoint, the implications of 
such an occurrence. The broader, more represen- 
tative and more scientifically constructed Standard 
& Poor’s index of 420 industrial stocks has recently 
made an all-time high, exceeding even its 1929 
peak. The physical growth of the economy since 
1929 plus the rise in the general price level ob- 
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viously invalidate 1929 tops as a permanent market 
ceiling, despite the fantastic over-valuation of stocks 
then prevailing. Nevertheless, how much more can 
be expected of the market now that it is already 
higher than ever before? 


It is impossible even to examine, much less 
to weigh accurately, all the factors bearing on this 
question. Some of them, such as the possibility of 
another full-scale war, are altogether unpredictable. 
But with few exceptions, all the predictions or as- 
sumptions which may reasonably be made with 
respect to the future point to the likelihood of fur- 
ther extension of the bull market. Thus, substantial 
commitments in common stocks remain fully war- 
ranted. 


By all past standards except those of depression 
periods, present prices are extremely moderate in 
relation to current earnings and dividends. Thanks 
to various influences—some of them, such as the 
steel strike and the defense program, undesirable 
in themselves but capable of exercising a continu- 
ing effect over long periods—the outlook for gen- 
eral business activity remains favorable. Corporate 
earnings have already undergone substantial defla- 
tion from the abnormal levels of 1950 and early 
1951 and are unlikely to decline much more, since 
tax rates are probably at their peak; dividends 
should be maintained close to present levels. 


Stocks are in much stronger hands than they 
have been around previous bull market peaks. The 
possibility of further inflation, while unsuitable as 
a sole or preponderant basis for investment de- 
cisions, justifies heavier concentration in equities 
than would otherwise be advisable. Nevertheless, 
the three-year rise has obviously skimmed off much 
of the available cream, and investors today should 
emphasize quality and income to a greater extent 
than capital enhancement. 


Written July 17, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Easier Credit 


Steps have recently been taken by the Govern- 
ment to ease credit restrictions and more are appar- 
ently in the cards. Regulation W, controlling in- 
stalment credit, was suspended early in May; this 
helped boost total consumer credit to $20.3 billion 
at the end of May, an increase of $474 million 
during the month. Relaxation of Regulation X, 
modifying down payment requirements on new 
homes, came a month later but was limited in scope. 
However, the revised Defense Production Act re- 
quires that down payments be limited to five per 
cent if the seasonally adjusted annual rate of hous- 
ing starts falls below 1.2 million for three consecu- 
tive months. It is now expected that further relaxa- 
tion of Regulation X will take place around October 
1 or perhaps sooner. Easier margin regulations 
may also be in the offing; according to uncon- 
firmed reports, the 75 per cent margin requirement 
that has been in effect for some 18 months may be 
lowered to around 50 or 60 per cent. 


Canadian Dollar Rises 


As a result of recent strength in the Canadian 
dollar (now quoted at $1.03 in terms of U.S. cur- 
rency), visitors to the Dominion are being asked 
to pay $1.03 in American money for each Canadian 
dollar’s worth of goods and services. In former 
years, American tourists enjoyed an exchange ad- 
vantage but controls on the Canadian dollar were 
lifted last December and the situation has now been 
reversed; recently, the U.S. dollar sank to a 19-year 
low of 96 cents Canadian. But Canadian gold min- 
ing concerns which sell their output to the U.S. 
Treasury at $35 an ounce (American dollars) re- 
ceive less than that amount in their own currency. 
The exchange factor, incidentally, was one of the 
reasons advanced for the recent boost in Canadian 
newsprint prices. Strength in the Dominion dollar 
has been partly attributed to pound sterling devalu- 
ation rumors; when this failed to materialize the 
Canadian currency dropped one cent in foreign 
exchange markets. | 


Utility Income Gains 

Revenues of the electric utility industry, third 
largest in the nation, rose an estimated seven per 
cent to $2.6 billion in the first half of 1952 com- 
pared with the similar year-earlier period. Net in- 
come climbed about 10 per cent to $460 million. 
The rate of gain was only slightly below that of the 
opening quarter despite the steel strike and a slow- 
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down in some lines of business. For the full year, 
it is expected that gross revenues will be well above 
$5 billion, while net earnings may be nearly 10 per 
cent higher than the present all-time record of $831 
million set in 1950. However, common share earn- 
ings in numerous cases will be diluted by equity 
financing needed to defray construction expendi- 
tures. The industry plans to install nine million 
kilowatts of generating capacity this year, 12 mil- 
lion kw in 1953 and 8 million kw in 1954. 


Gas Revenues Rising 


Revenues of the natural gas industry are also 
showing sustained growth, but with rates lagging 
behind rising costs, net income is being squeezed. 
In the twelve months ended March 31, operating 
revenues of the gas distribution and _ pipeline 
industry climbed to $3.1 billion vs. $3 billion a 
year earlier (American Gas Association figures) 
but net income dropped $1 million to $330 million. 
Pipeline companies are reaching farther and farther 
to their sources of supply, boosting transmission 
costs. Nevertheless, the FPC recently suspended or 
rejected rate increases totaling $64 million a year 
and upward adjustments that have been allowed 
add up to, considerably less than the amounts 
requested. Growing production of petrochemicals 
from natural gas hydrocarbons is enabling a num- 
ber of companies to make more economical use of 
their natural gas reserves. Meanwhile, expansion 
is continuing at a rapid pace, paving the way for 
further revenue growth. The industry has scheduled 
1952-1956 capital outlays at a record $5.6 billion 
compared with $5.1 billion in the previous five- 
year period. This year’s expenditures are placed at 
$1.2 billion—third highest in industry history— 
and spending will mount to $1.7 billion in 1953, 
declining thereafter in 1954-1956. 


More Aluminum 


Production of 80,803 tons of primary aluminum 
in May raised monthly output to the highest of any 
peacetime year and also represented the best show- 
ing since January 1944. It topped the May 1951 
figure by nearly 20 per cent and brought the total 
for the first five months to 14.2 per cent over the 
similar year-earlier figure with an advance of 36.8 
per cent over the 1950 period. This year’s total to 
May 31 stands at 384,016 tons vs. 336,138 tons in 
the 1951 period. With aluminum now relatively 
plentiful compared with copper, most power com- 
panies have begun to use the metal in their distri- 
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bution systems. Their experience has been gener- 
ally satisfactory although cost advantages are not 
found in all cases because of varying conditions. 


Higher Acetate Prices 

Acetate yarn price increases, effective in Septem- 
ber, have been announced by two companies which 
made cuts last March—du Pont and American 
Bemberg. No action has yet been taken by Celanese 
or American Viscose who are studying the market 
to determine whether a price boost is justified while 
Tennessee Eastman is probably a little closer to 
action on restoring part of the price cuts made last 
spring. The chances are that higher price schedules 
will be adopted throughout the industry before 
many more weeks have passed, the principal ques- 
tion apparently being one of timing. 


Chain Store Sales 


June chain store sales totaled almost five per cent 
more than in June 1951, continuing the trend which 
carried May sales up more than nine per cent over 
May of last year. In consequence of the two suc- 
cessive monthly gains, sales for the first half of the 
year topped the 195] semi-annual period by 3.2 
per cent. Among individual concerns, Sears, Roe- 
buck took the lead with $262.0 million for June, 
carrying sales for six months to a gain of 4.4 per 
cent over 1951. Other mail order houses, however, 
continue to lag 1951. Sales of general merchandise 
and variety chains are still spotty, but the grocery 
chains are well out in front with gains for both 
June and the half year of just under eight per cent. 


Molasses Deadlock Broken 

Abruptly cutting its molasses asking price 40 
per cent from 20 cents to 12 cents a gallon, the 
Cuban Sugar Institute has ended the four months 
impasse which threatened to curtail production of 


stock feeds and fermented industrial alcohol. Im- 
mediately one alcohol distiller contracted for 120 
million gallons at the new price. Cuba capitulated 
because of the growing availability of synthetic 
alcohol and declining consumption, which had 
forced a cut of 20 cents a gallon in the price of 
alcohol to 55 cents. The lower molasses cost is a 
highly favorable earnings factor for the alcohol 
companies—but an equally important offset is the 
lower selling price for the finished product. 


Corporate News 


General Motors’ production of passenger cars, 
trucks and coaches totaled 206,978 for the month 
of June and 1,173,709 for the six months vs. 261,- 
519 and 1,611,194 in the same 1951 periods. 

Underwood Corporation earned $1.12 and $1.13 
per share respectively for the March and June 
quarters compared with $1.46 and $1.55 in the same 
1951 periods. 

Mathieson Chemical had sales of $61 million for 
the first half vs. $47.4 million in the like 195] 
period. 

American Tel. & Tel. plans a $4 million micro- 
wave radio-relay system between Chicago and St. 
Louis; will eventually carry over 1,000 telephone 
conversations and a number of TV programs. 

Pacific Gas & Electric has signed an agreement 
to purchase $112 million in electric power, over a 
45-year period, from the Oakdale and South San 
Joaquin irrigation districts, subject to land owners’ 
approval at an October election. 

Walgreen’s sales for the month of June were 
$14.5 million and $85.4 million for the six months 
compared with $14.2 million and $82.2 million 
respectively in the same periods last year. 

Reo Motors recently received a $44.4 million 
order for vehicles and parts; total military business 
on books now about $200 million. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 








Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for the 
change — when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov’t 2%s, 1972-67........... 99 2.60% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975.... 94 3.13 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 44s, 1964.. 108 3.65 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961......... 96 3.00 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

SS. occecacokoneseee se ecuer ene OF "S27 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............ 95 3.30 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 93 3.02 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%4s, 1975..... 95 3.05 103144 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 92 3.15 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 44s, 1969.... 103 4.25 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970 102 3.17 10444 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974..... 102. 3.35 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum. ............ 54 48 4.63 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 99 4.55 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 98 5.10 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum. .......... 86 5.81 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


7-Dividends~ -—Earnings—, Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $1.20 a$0.71 a$0.67 39 


Dow Chemical ........ *2.40 *1.80 £432 £3.57 119 
El Paso Natural Gas .. 1.60 0.80 g2.71 23.07 38 
General Electric ...... 2.85 2.25 al.21 al0l 63 
General Foods ........ 2.40 1.20 e458 e3.52 46 
Int'l Business Machines. *4.00 *3.00 a2.22 a2.23 217 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 2.25 g542 g3.68 52 


Standard Oil of Calif... 2.60 1.50 a1.34 al.46 60 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 al.01 a0.81 68 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 1.50 a1.09 al.05 36 


*Also paid stock. a-—First quarter. e—Fiscal years ended 
March 31. f—Nine months ended February 28-29. g—Twelve 
months ended March 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


-Dividends— *Indi- 
Paid Paid Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Stores ...........++. $2.00 $150 38 5.3% 
American Tel. & Tel........... 9.00 6.75 154 58 
Borden Company ............. 280 120 54 5.2 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 100 35 5.7 
Household Finance ........... 240 190 4 52 
Me ee SED worse vedcasVld, $300 223 SB 53 
Louisville & Nashville ........ 400 2.00 61 6.6 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 250 41 7.3 
May Department Stores....... 100 #135 3 55 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 1939 &% S77 
Reynolds Tobacco “B’........ 200 15330 % 5&7 
OK ener 240 12D S&S 75 
eT Te Se 180 100 39 46 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 150 35 5.7 
NE TE kone dco eppnainidie's 2.25 100 38 59 
TE SD no viiweiscucncs 3.05 130 59 52 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 150 51 78 
inion Pacific GLR.....c0erinens 6.00 4.75 115 52 
SE UE: ii cksedcaccnseen 450 2.75 64 7.0 
Walgreen Company .......... 185 080 28 6.6 
West Penn Electric ........... 2.00 100 32 6.3 


* Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends~ -—Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


Allied’ Stores ‘\y, «:<s:0:.606 $3.00 $2.25 £$0.57 £$0.44 40 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.00 2.00 a2.45 al.80 52 
Cluett, Peabody ....... 225 100 436 29 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 0.60 e1.25 e0.97 15 
Container Corporation... 2.75 1.50 a1.97 al1.36 35 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 2.25 g5.85 g481 65 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 1.00 a1.06 a0.24 29 
General Amer. Trans... 3.50 1.50 al.10 al1.25 60 
General Motors ....... 4.00 2.00 al58 al42 59 
Glidden Company ..... 2.25 1.75 g2.11 gl.23 37 
Kennecott Copper .... 6.00 2.50 a2.33 a200 81 
Mathieson Chemical .. 1.70 1.50 b2.06 b1.63 45 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.75 2.00 a2.37 a2.18 70 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 100 4.10 ... 

Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 1.00 536 ... 39 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 1.07 1.50 a0.69 a053 23 
U. 3. flee cis bahay co 3.00 1.50 al.62 al43 41 


- a—First quarter. b—Half year. e—Twelve months ended March 
* f{—Three months ended April 30. g—Six months ended April 
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A cold look at post-election possibilities—OPS and WSB 


sit tight by Congressional design—Democrats left high and 








WASHINGTON, D. C.—It’s natural 
to suppose that the markets from now 
on will be influenced by the possibil- 
ity, perhaps prospect, of a new Ad- 
ministration. But if you examine the 
work of Congress over the past sev- 
eral terms, you'll find a fairly bi- 
partisan habit of ignoring the White 
House. That’s especially the case on 
issues that affect earnings. 

The Republican impulse to reduce 
taxes is greater than the Democratic. 
For any market effect, however, there 
would have to be an actual reduction, 
such as the 80th Congress undertook 
several terms ago. Such a cut natural- 
ly would have to be offset somewhat 
by reduced outlays—something which 
comes hard for either party. A party 
first coming into power obviously 
couldn’t start off by raising the deficit 
significantly. 

The Republicans are supposed to 
favor higher interest rates. Getting 
them would send the bond market 
down, with perhaps a sympathetic 
effect on stocks. But the cry for credit 
control invariably had been raised 
only as an alternative to some other 
kind of control. Even if high rates 
really were wanted, it’s hard to see 
just how they could be obtained, 
given the vast amount of non-bank 
cash available for investment. 


Government work is grinding to 
a stop, as it always does in an elec- 
tion year. The Government is not 
just the Administration, but a vast 
civil service. When a new boss may 
appear on the scene, it’s obviously 
politic to stand pat, undertaking noth- 
ing new. 


The main, although not the only, 
argument for continuing controls 
Over prices and wages had been that, 
given the great military budget, 
things might explode. Under the 
circumstances, the indicated necessity 
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dry by GOP nomination, must plan new campaign strategy 


was a law rather than continuation 
of large agencies. Congress, accord- 
ingly, greatly reduced the budgets 
both of OPS and of WSB. 
Operating in slow markets, these 
agencies are not, like the old OPA, 
alive with activity. People have to 
make work for themselves to escape 
boredom, and so tinker with the regu- 
lations, gratefully study requests for 
raises and go through other similar 
motions. There’s a fairly stabilized 
output of unessential amendments. 
They don’t always make the trade 
journals covering the fields involved. 
With budgets reduced, the chief 
change will be to slow up the ap- 
proval of price or wage rises. On 
face, this would look like a good, if 
discriminatory, means for preventing 
inflation. However, companies ask- 
ing for higher ceilings don’t always 
raise prices when they get them; they 
just advertise: “Below Ceiling.” 


The Agriculture Department re- 
cently forecast a steady, long term 
rise in farm output. Its claim is 
based on various improvements in 
technology, many of which are not 
yet fully used. These include im- 
proved fertilizers, chemical means for 
preventing erosion and better farm 
implements. 


The Democratic National Com- 
mittee is perfectly geared for a cam- 
paign against the Taft wing. It 
possess a good library, so to speak, of 
popular issues. There isn’t such a 
campaign against Eisenhower, be- 
yond what has been said in earlier 
campaigns against Republicans gen- 
erally. So it will be made out that, 
if Eisenhower isn’t Taft, at least he’s 
Taft’s captive. 

There’s more serious trouble. 
Eisenhower is a friend of most of the 
party leaders, from President Tru- 
man down. Four years ago the left 
















wing tried to build him up as the 


Democratic candidate; this should 
make it harder to sound sincere as, 
in proper campaign style, they assert 
that his election would be a calamity. 
In turn, the Democratic right wing, 
mostly southern, dislikes the left 
more than it does the Republicans. 

The probable strategy—one which 
Roosevelt used in 1944—will be to 
tempt the Rep blicans to campaign 
with force; this is supposed to bring 
out voters on both sides. It’s hoped 
that the campaign orators will say 
things which can be turned against 
Eisenhower. The platform alone pro- 
vides few important issues beyond 
usual inconsistencies. 


The proposal by Senator Hum- 
phrey that the Government disallow 
tax deductions on institutional ads 
used for lobbying is being capitalized 
on by newspaper promotion managers. 
They argue, of course, that such copy 
is actually seen and read by the people 
to be influenced. 


The Renegotiation Board is be- 
ing tougher than the Revenue Bureau 
in allowing tax deductions for the 
entertainment of Government buyers. 
The tax bureau allows them if they 
don’t run too high. The Renegotia- 
tion Board has just instructed the 
staff to cross them out altogether. 


One subject being discussed by 
Washington economists is what will 
happen when, if ever, the arms pro- 
gram ends. The interesting point is 
that the situation is different from 
the one at the end of the war, when 
there were great shortages of almost 
everything. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

Air conditioning, first placed in the 
plant or office and then installed in 
the home, is about to enter a new 
field: the automobile—an air condi- 
tioning unit for cars has been per- 
fected by the Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors Corporation and is 
expected to be available first as op- 
tional equipment on 1953 model 
Cadillacs and Oldsmobiles - (tests 
show that after driving only six city 
blocks, you can reduce the inside tem- 
perature of a car with the unit to a 
comfortable level even if the vehicle 
had been exposed for some time to 
the direct rays of the sun)... . Help- 
ful booklet for those concerned with 
the paint-spraying of trucks, buses or 
automobiles. is titled Mask Them 
Quick and Easy—it’s offered, quite 
naturally, by Industrial Tape Cor- 
poration. . . . Transparent covers for 
automobile license plates protect them 
against scratches, dirt and other dam- 
age—made by Kirk Plastics Com- 
pany, they are sold through Sears, 
Roebuck, Western Auto Supply, Pep 
Boys Stores, Gambles Stores and 
Lucky Auto Parts Stores... A 


sponge-type washer for the car is 
being introduced by Auto Aids Com- 
pany—it’s called the Car-Glo. 


Electrical ... 

A new mobile resultboard measur- 
ing 39 x 16 feet, actuated by remote 
control by a Remington Rand stand- 
ard typewriter, will flash results of 
the events to spectators at the forth- 
coming Olympic Games at Helsinki 
—designed by a Finnish engineer, the 
board can be handled by a single 
typist, whereas a staff of 128 persons 
was required for the same job during 
the 1948 London Olympics. . . . Fol- 
lowing a recent agreement among tel- 
evision manufacturers to standardize 
production on a 27-inch picture tube, 
Sylvania Electric Products steps out 
into the forefront with the announce- 
ment that a rectangular all-glass tube 
of such dimension is now being pro- 
duced in a pilot plant operation—spe- 
cial construction developments have 
made it possible to keep the over-all 
length of the tube to 22% inches, 
which is in fact less than the length 
of a 21-inch tube. . . . The gas-oper- 
ated Bunsen burner may soon be out- 












Desk-top Microfilmer Makes 40-to1 Reductions 


Eastman Kodak Company's new Recordak Bantam Microfilmer can photograph 
as many as 290 check-size documents at 1/40th their original size on a single foot 
of 16-mm. microfilm. Interchangeable lenses permit three other ratios of reduction— 
19, 24 and 32-to-il. Documents up to I1 inches in width and in any length can be 
handled by the unit, which can be purchased or rented. 
capable of magnifying recorded documents to their original size or even larger. 


It also has a film reader 








dated by the Electro-Burner, an elec- 
trical unit marked by these among 
other advantages: (1) it’s ready for 
use as soon as it is plugged into an 
ordinary outlet; (2) it heats with ex- 
ceptional rapidity and more evenly 
than the conventional gas burner; 
and (3) it does not obscure observa- 
tion because heat is provided by a 
glowing air stream rather than a 
flame—Columbia Commerce & Credit 
Corporation has been appointed by 
the manufacturer as the exclusive 
distributor of this imported item. 


Food... 

In another step to make life easier 
for Mother and gain itself a lucrative 
new market, Swift & Company has 
introduced Powdered Egg Yolks for 
Babies (one can equals five yolks, is 
equally as nutritive as the fresh prod- 
uct, and less expensive)—the pow- 
der, which is expected to be available 
throughout the country by Septem- 
ber, needs only to be sprinkled on 
other baby foods or mixed with the 
formula; no cooking is required for 
serving. . . . Even prior to the na- 
tional election November 4, New 
Yorkers are getting a true New Dole, 
more explicitly the first of Hawaiian 
Pineapple Cumpany’s new Dole 
brand frozen pineapple concentrate— 
marketing of the product will be ex- 
tended to other areas as soon as it is 
possible. . . . Try telling your dog 
about this one: a new dry-formula 
dog food with “uniform homogenous 
kernels”—needless to say, Pard Meal, 
as it is called, contains chlorophyll to 
eliminate body odors; distribution of 
the product will be national. . . . Lat- 
est addition to the cookie and cracker 
line of National Biscuit Company is 
Nabisco Coconut Bars — it’s being 
promoted as a part of the company’s 
general summertime “For Outdoor 
Eating” campaign. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


Bank Earnings 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: § 1952 1951 
9 Months to June 30 
Gleaner Harvester ....... $2.05 $1.89 
6 Months to June 30 
Amer. Potash & Chemical cl.49 c1.97 
Auto-Soler Co. .......... 0.14 0.18 
Finance Co. of America... c18.74 20.77 
Gen. American Investors.. 0.28 0.32 
Hames CM. A:) oi ciceccs 1.64 1.73 
pS eer 0.67 0.53 
LA COM oo von ne scs 2.09 pW 
Marine Midland Corp..... 0.46 0.52 
Mathieson Chemical ..... 1.63 2.06 
PUN, BS naa cicckesnnses 0.65 0.67 
Trans. Empire Oils...... *0.14 *0.12 
Transue & Williams Steel 1.71 2.42 
Underwood Corp. ....... 2.25 3.01 
24 Weeks to June 15 
American Enka ......... 2.20 2.71 
Elgin Nat'l Watch....... 0.56 0.98 
ee BO. iki cairecears 1.96 2.78 
NE TOE nad é cexiwnd 0.96 1.18 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming.. 0.82 2.01 
36 Weeks to June 7 
Riegel Textile ........... 1.41 7.90 
12 Months to May 31 
El Paso. Electric 1... 1.82 1.75 
El Paso Natural Gas..... 2.97 2.95 
Oklahoma Natural Gas... 2.45 3.23 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.33 1.14 
9 Months to May 31 
Superior Oil (Cal.)...... 24.48 26.66 
United Specialties ....... 1.81 2.77 
Walker (Hiram)- 
Gooderham & Worts.... 4.41 6.43 
Woodall Industries ....... 1.21 2.39 
6 Months to May 31 
Amer. Box Board........ 1.35 2.24 
Aro Equipment .......... 0.79 0.62 
Elastic Stop Nut......... 1.47 0.82 
Geu. Tire & Rubber...... 2.30 2.74 
Globe American ......... 1.53 2.47 
a 2.40 2.52 
Pacific Airmotive ....... 0.74 0.42 
Robbins Mills ........... D0.84 2.42 
Toklan Royalty ......... 0.17 0.22 
en ee 2.02 2.04 
5 Months to May 31 
Honolulu Rapid Transit.. 0.24  D0.13 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .. 0.80 D0.25 
Missouri Public Service.. 1.00 0.74 
St. Louis-San Francisco.. 1.58 1.35 
Southern Pacific ......... 5.32 3.83 
Springfield Gas Light.... 1.10 0.79 
3 Months to May 31 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen... 0.26 0.85 
12 Months to April 30 
Brown-Forman Distillers... 2.35 4.71 
Crown Zellerbach ....... v0 8.21 
Erie Forge & Steel....... 2.14 0.90 
Gould-National Batteries. 8.23 9.12 
Pee. Oe Ra eass Vive 2.07 2.69 
BO SD sk ede iavededs D1.79 1.45 
i 2. eee 3.15 4.14 
True Temper Corp....... 3.22 4.30 
U. By Fcc ccctwks 3.54 5.53 
12 Months to April 26 
Booth Fisheries ......... 2.98 2.89 
12 Months to March 31 
Blue Diamond Coal...... 6.28 16.36 
Champion Paper & Fibre.. 4.30 4.60 
i Seer aA e 0.45 0.79 
3 Months to March 31 
Hydraulic Press Brick.... 0.24 0.62 
Sterling: Dwg; . .o.a40 +00 0.80 1.06 





*Canadian currency. c—Combined A and B 
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Concluded from page 14 


tutions have fared somewhat better 
than had been expected at the begin- 
ning of the year, although even then 
prospects were viewed as favorable. 
The rise in deposits during the past 
quarter brightens the earnings out- 
look, since it permits loan expan- 
sion and additions to investment port- 
folios. Both operating earnings and 
other income this year should make 
better showings than last year. 

But while gross earnings give 
promise of rising comfortably above 
1951 totals, taxes and other costs 
also continue on the upgrade, tending 
to hold in check the proportion of 
gross income increase which will find 
its way into final net figures. How- 
ever, as currently viewed, the over- 
all prospect is for a rise of something 
like five per cent in 1952 net as com- 
pared with 1951. Individual banks, 
naturally, will make different show- 
ings, some running above the average 
for the industry, others _—e to keep 
step. 

Dividends are being ntued with 
reasonable margins to spare, and 
there appears no reason to look for 
any paring in this direction; rather 
some increases might very well de- 
velop as the year progresses. 





Because of the traditionally low re- 
turns on bank shares the issues have 
only scant appeal for the average in- 
vestor. Conservative individuals who 
seek safety in preference to income, 


however, find» them well adapted to 
their needs, while institutional inves- 
tors have long regarded bank shares 
with favor. Stability of income and 
conservation of capital are primary 
factors in many investment programs. 














5% to 8% Debentures 


available in denominations of 
$100, $500 or $1,000. 


Offering limited to New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


Send your request for 
Offering Circular to 


PAPER CORP. of UNITED STATES 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
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RICHFIELD 
Atvidend notice 












The Board of Directors, at a meeting held July 10, 
1952, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share on stock of this Corporation for the third 
quarter of the calendar year 1952, payable Septem- 
ber 15, 1952, to stockholders of record as of the close 
of business August 15, 1952. 


RICHFIELD 
O¢l Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 





















Business Background 


Task of dual nature faces Lackawanna's new executive head— 








His election, like that of predecessor, shatters precedent 





WO FIRST S—kKilling two 

birds with one stone is not, ap- 
parently, uncommon. Less often do 
you see a new board chairman’s se- 
lection create new jobs on two differ- 
ent roads for railroad presidents. 
That chain reaction developed when 
New York Central made GUSTAV 
METZMAN chairman of its board, 
moved in WiLtLt1AM WHITE from 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western to 
serve as Cen- 
tral president 
and thereby 
created another 
vacancy which 
Lackawanna 
filled by ad- 
vancing PERRY 
M. .SHOEMAK- 
ER to that 
road’s_ presi- 
dency. Nor did 
the sequence of 
events stop 
there; the business of electing two 
railroad presidents swept aside two 
railroad precedents. Central, as noted 
here last week, went outside its 
organization for the first time in the 
memory of the oldest Vanderbilt, and 
Lackawanna picked a man from in- 
side its organization for the first time 
since the Civil War. 





Perry M. Shoemaker 


Degrees and Callouses — Both 
presidents are up-from-the-ranks ex- 
ecutives. White went from high 
school into railroading. Shoemaker 
spent his summer vacations on 
Pennsy tracks and later in Erie yards 
learning the value of callouses in the 
field of manual labor. Unlike White, 
his successor earned a degree from 
Michigan in mechanical engineering, 
1928, and his master’s in transporta- 
tion engineering from Yale, 1929. 
The master of transportation engi- 
neering then went to work with Erie 
as a track laborer. 


Youth’s Day—As Lackawanna’s 
new president, starting August 1, 
Shoemake1 


inherits from White a 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





youthful supporting cast of superin- 
tendents and other executives, most 
of them under 50. Shoemaker himself 
is in his mid-40s. His predecessor 
chose executive talent on the basis 
of talent first, and youth second. 


Policy Outline—‘“I shall follow 
White’s policies where I think they 
are right,” said Shoemaker shortly 
after his election. “I shall change 
them where I do not agree with them. 
I think they are right.” -What does 
this mean as a possible guide to his 
objectives? (1) He will try at every 
turn to cut high fixed charges fur- 
ther, clearing the path for dividends. 
(2) He will push the presently well- 
advanced mechanization program. 
(3) Lackawanna will further its pro- 
gram of helping to build up local in- 
dustries. (4) The same goes for 
increasing the use of Lackawanna as 
a “bridge” road for interchange traffic 
passing through Philadelphia, Buffalo 
and New England. (5) Shoemaker 
will continue actively to push mod- 
ernization of facilities in the Port of 
New York, an activity which in 1951 
brought him an accolade from the 
Marine Association of New York as 
the “Railroad Man of the Year.” 
Thus, the one-time yard master of 
Erie faces a busy future as combina- 
tion financial man, operating man 
and business builder for Lackawanna. 
He is reputed to have behind him the 
staunch support of the Lackawanna 
organization. 





“And We Have”—Appearing be- 
fore the hearing officer of the Federal 
Reserve Board then trying its Clay- 
ton Act case against the Bank of 
America, L. M. GIANNINI said a 
year or more ago, “We shall continue 
to grow.” A look at the latest con- 
dition statement of the West Coast 
bank puts him in a position where, 
without straining at gnats, he could 
say, “And we have grown.” Total 
resources and deposits as of last June 
30 were both up more than a half 
billion over the corresponding June 


30, 1951, figures: Resources in mid- 
1952 were $7,662.3 million and de- 
posits, $6,881.4 million. Growth was 
predicated largely on the extraordi- 
nary development of California, now 
our second most populous state. 





In Store Business—RicHarp P. 
HERZFELD, who literally grew up in 
the department store that his father 
helped to found in Milwaukee, has 
been made board chairman of the 
present-day successor enterprise, the 
Milwaukee Boston Store. The mer- 
chant son of a merchant pioneer will 
be succeeded as president by JULIAN 
M. Samet, for three years vice 
president and general manager of the 
store. The personnel changes were 
announced by FrEp Lazarus, JR, 
president of Federated Department 
Stores, Inc., of which the Boston 
Store is a division. 





The Memo Habit—One man who 
is a poor sales prospect for recording 
services that preach the benefits of 
dictating a memo of every important 
conversation is Jonas C. ANDERSEN 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Company. Some 
twenty years or more ago, so Wall 
Street scuttle-butt then reported, 
some friends suggested that he should 
promote his stock by writing signed 
reports to his boss, the late A. H. 
Wicc1n, then chairman of Chase 
National Bank. Andersen didn’t go 
for the suggestion. Some time later, 
Government investigators descended 
like locusts on the files of many 
banks, Chase among them, and drew 
up a list of names of blue-ribbon 
memo writers. Andersen’s name was 
not among them. Neither was he 
among those called to appear before 
the Senate Banking & Currency Com- 
mittee and its counsel, now State 
Supreme Court Justice FERDINAND 
Pecora. He enjoyed the relative 
calm of his office while others, many 
less qualified than Andersen, sweated 
it out in the Washington limelight. 


Dairy Issues 





Continued from page 6 


discovering new uses for by-products, 
has played some part in increasing 
dollar volume of the dairy industry 
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(as represented by the seven compan- 
ies listed on page 6) by 162 per 
cent in the last ten years. One Na- 
tional Dairy subsidiary lists some 50 
industrial products, including dried 
milks, food stabilizers and compo- 
nents of animal foods. Another sub- 
sidiary markets livestock and poultry 
feeds and a dog food while the Shef- 
field Chemical Division supplies a 
number of useful items ranging from 
edible milk proteins for baby foods 
to casein for coating paper, and vari- 
ous softening agents for fabrics and 
paper. 

Borden Company, styling itself 
“America’s No. 1 Milkman,” has 
been hard at work in recent years 
developing casein-based plastics, ad- 
hesives and other industrial products. 
Sales of Borden’s Soy Processing De- 
partment reached a new high last 
year although profit margins suffered 
owing to a decline in bean prices ac- 
companied by a much sharper drop 
in the price of soy oil. The other 
principal dairy companies pay less 
attention to industrial uses of milk 
products or other products although 
Beatrice Foods markets Beatreme, 
a powdered. shortening, plus other 
ingredients of prepared baking mixes 
packaged and sold by other manufac- 
turers. 


Show Managerial Skills 


Upon the broad base of expanding 
demand for regular dairy products, 
therefore, the leading units in the in- 
dustry have superimposed a manu- 
facturing and merchandising system 
enabling them to compete with the 
packaged food companies which in 
turn have experienced better-than- 
average growth during the last 
decade. Since many of the products 
sold are breakfast and dinner table 
essentials, no let-down in demand is 
indicated as long as employment con- 
tinues at record levels and consumer 
income remains high. 

Both Borden and National Dairy 
are suitable for general investment 
purposes, and at current levels af- 
ford yields of better than five per 
cent. Beatrice, with less product 
diversification than the two leaders, 
must be regarded as somewhat more 
speculative. Foremost represents a 
growth situation which appears to 
have further longer term expansion 
prospects. 
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QUC-£, reports for the Fiscal Year 
ending April 30, 1952 


Consolidated net earnings of the American Car and Foundry Company and 
subsidiaries for the fiscal year ended April 30 amounted to $7,202,165, equal 
after preferred dividend requirements to $8.63 per share on the outstanding 
common stock, according to the Company’s 53d annual report to shareholders. 


This compares with net earnings of $2,675,914, or $1.08 per common share, 
for the fiscal year ended April 30 last year. 


Gross sales for the latest year amounting to $173,964,755 represented an 
increase of more than 40 per cent over the $119,657,304 volume reported for 
the year ended April 30, 1951. 


The substantial gains recorded in sales and earnings were made by the 
company despite “its share of the troubles of the present era” in the form of 
strikes, manufacturing difficulties, shortages of materials, rising costs and other 
unfavorable factors, John E. Rovensky, chairman of the board, explained in 
his comments to the stock owners. 


Mr. Rovensky revealed that the company’s direct taxes for the past year 
amounted to over $10,300,000—a sum equal to 143% of the year’s net earnings. 


Backlog of orders on June 1 approximated $383,000,000 divided roughly 
into $125,000,000 of cars, carburetors, valves and miscellaneous products and 
$258,000,000 of defense work. A year earlier the backlog totaled some 
$340,000,000. 


Commenting on the past year’s operations and the future, Mr. Rovensky 
said: 

“Throughout the year we suffered from a shortage of materials—mainly 
steel—which became so acute in the second half of the year that we had to 
reduce our freight car production from five tracks to three and even these three 
were occasionally shut down for brief periods. 


“We, like all industry, suffered indirectly from the continual outbursts 
of strikes in the plants of our suppliers—a natural result of labor having be- 
come an almost impregnable monopoly. In addition to these we had a six 
weeks’ strike at our largest plant, Berwick. This strike was in flagrant violation 
of a written agreement which provided that all grievances which were not 
settled by negotiation between labor and management were to be submitted to 
arbitration. After a strike which cost our employees six weeks’ wages and cost 
your Company a substantial sum, the grievance was submitted to arbitrators 
(as it eught te have been in the beginning) and is in process of adjustment. 


“Our output of defense products was much smaller than had been antic- 
ipated, due to some extent to delays of our suppliers in the production of tools, 
but mainly to changes in specifications. There has been great progress in the 
improvement of the implements of war and our Government commendably 
desires to place the very latest and best at the disposal of its armed forces. This 
necessitates changes in specifications which at times slow down our shop pro- 
duction but, after all, this is for the best interest of the country and we must 
bear it with fortitude as part of our contribution to the defense effort. Defense 
work did not add materially to our earnings during the past year. 


“To offset these difficulties the utmost effort had to be made to obtain 
efficiency of production—the improvement of methods—the curtailment of waste. 
That our efforts were not in vain is shown by the fact that our sales increased 
in volume more than 40 per cent over the previous year, reaching the satis- 
factory figure of approximately $174,000,000. 


“Our consolidated earnings for the year, after income taxes, amounted to 
$7,202,165 compared to $2,675,914 last year. They would have been even larger 
had it not been for the necessity of writing eff obsolete facilities at Madison, 
Chicago and Detroit. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that in 
calculating depreciation, the present unrealistic Internal Revenue laws do not 
permit us to deduct from our current earnings a sum equal te the increasing 
(due to inflation) replacement cost ef worn-out equipment. We are thus com- 
pelled to pay taxes on earnings in excess of what we really make and when we 
eventually replace worn-out equipment we shall have te dip inte our capital 
resources. .. .” 


Mr. Rovensky concluded his remarks with the following comment on the 
outlook: 

“If we had the assurance that there will be only the normal amount of 
strikes and other difficulties and that steel and other materials would be avail- 
able even in the limited manner current last year, the outlook for earnings 
during the coming fiscal year would indeed be satisfactory. However, there has 
not been any period since the war containing as many uncertainties as the 
present.” 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
July 18, 1952 










































dividend 


notice 


The Board of Directors of 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. has 
declared a quarterly 
dend of 25¢ per share on 
the capital stock of the com- 
pany, payable September 2 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on 
August 15. Two similar div- 
idends were paid on March 
1 and June 2, 1952. 


divi- 

















® DELTA AIR LINES 
General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
\ Z 














holders of 





PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


* 


Common Stock Dividend 


No. 36 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on Common Stock of the 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable August 15, 1952, to stock- 


Puget 


record at the close of 


business July 18, 1952. 
FRANK McLAUGHLIN 


President 


July 8, 1952. 














) COLUMBIAN 


CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Twenty-Third 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid September 10 1952 


to stockholders of record August 15. 
1952, at3 P.M. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 


Treasurer 











SKELLY 





July 1, 1952 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


OIL COMPANY 


The Board ‘of Directors has 
today declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 75 cents 
per share on the common 
stock of this Company, pay- 
able September 5, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business July 29, 


1952. 
Cc. L. SWIM, 


Secretary 








Street News 





SEC pushes streamlining of offering prospectus—Use of 


personal checks now so popular that banks face problem 


U nderwriters see some significance 
in the fact that the Securities 
and Exchange Commission gives only 
a little more than three weeks for 
comments and suggestions on pro- 
posed changes in rules governing of- 
fering procedure. Many of the men 
who would study matters of this kind 
are away on vacation. So are many 
of the lawyers who would have to be 
consulted before an investment house 
made any comment. 

Some draw the inference that the 
SEC has definitely made up its mind 
to carry out the proposed changes and 
is asking for suggestions as a formal- 
ity. It is no secret that the SEC is 
disappointed at the failure of all is- 
suers—who are guided pretty much 
by the advice of bankers—to take full 
advantage of its last suggestions for 
simplifying the offering prospectus. 

A prospectus in the early years of 
the Securities Act ran close to 100 
pages in many cases. Through the 
years, by easy stages, it has been 
boiled down to as little as 25 pages, 
and rarely exceeds 40 pages. It 
could be even smaller if all the sug- 
gestions of the SEC should be fol- 
lowed out. Mere sanction by the 
SEC, some of the more cautious con- 
tend, would be of doubtful value in 
case of a suit for violation of the Se- 
curities Act. 

Now the SEC threatens to impede 
the effectiveness of registration state- 
ments unless issuers make a “bona 
fide” effort to abbreviate the prospec- 
tus. It will refuse to accelerate the 
effective date in such cases, and that 
would lengthen the red tape that has 
been so much complained about. 


The other phase of the SEC’s 
streamlining program follows up 
steps taken in the past to encourage 
more liberal dissemination of infor- 
mation during the registration period. 
Wide distribution of the “red her- 
ring’ was the most important step 





up to now. The SEC proposes to 


change the rule to permit, ten days 
after registration, distribution and 
advertising of an “identifying state- 
ment.” It would tell briefly just 
enough facts to arouse the invest- 
ment public’s interest. If this brief 
statement carries an appeal, the public 
could send for a “red herring” and 
learn more about the offering. Every 
step has recognized the belatedly 
understood fact that no one sends 
in to Washington for an expensive 
photostated copy of the registration 
statement. Also, that by the time an 
investor has read through a prospec- 
tus and made up his mind that he 
wants some of the security, the of- 
fering is either out the window or a 
dismal failure. 


They have finished scouring the 
Wall Street side of the J. P. Morgan 
& Company building. That is the 
side which bore the brunt of the 1920 
explosion. Now thoroughly clean, it 
reveals for the first time in more than 
30 years the extent of the damage. 
Not many of the Morgan higher eche- 
lon have been on hand to put up with 
the messy clearing. When they re- 
turn from vacations there may be a 
change of mind about patching up 
those “honorable scars.” 


The big banks doing a “retail 
banking” business through extensive 
branch systems are beginning to 
realize how good a job they did of 
popularizing use of checks (at so 
many cents per check) for paying 
personal bills. Checking accounts in- 
creased from 27 million in 1941 to 
40 million last year. Number of 
checks written doubled in that period. 
It’s all highly profitable but it has 
simply swamped banks’ facilities for 
clearing and processing the checks. 
Log jams are frequent, especially 
around the first of every month. That 
aggravates what the banking authori- 
ties refer to as the “‘float,’’ or checks 
in transit. All this comes when the 
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banks are experiencing difficulty in 
getting and keeping clerical help. 
Three banking agencies are working 
seriously on modernizing the check 
clearing system. 


When Lincoln J. Patton of Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Company takes a whole 
month’s vacation at one time it is a 
fairly clear suggestion that not much 
of importance is on the financing 
calendar. He has spearheaded every 
important movement sponsored by 
the firm, the latest being its clear 
indictment of the private placement 
system as it has developed. He 
steered Harold L. Stuart through his 
weeks of testimony in the investment 
bankers’ trials. Not until then was 
it generally known that Link Patton 
is a lawyer. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 

July 25: Acme Wire; Allied Kid; Atlas 
Corporation; Buckeye Pipe Line; Bur- 
ton-Dixie; Eagle-Picher; Eaton Manu- 
facturing; Fruehauf Trailer; General 
Foods; General Industries; Georgia-Pa- 
cific Plywood; Harbison-Walker Refrac- 
tories; Hazel-Atlas Glass; Hilton Ho- 
tels; M & M Wood Working; Mathieson 
Chemical; Metropolitan Edison; Nation- 
al Cash Register; Nopco Chemical; Nor- 
wich Pharmacal; Rheem Manufactur- 
ing; Rockwood & Co.; Scott Paper; 
Signode Steel Strapping; Sun Ray 
Drug; Tide Water Associated Oil; 
Wickes Corporation. 

July 28: Armco Steel; Beaunit Mills; 
Chicago Corporation; Connecticut Light 
& Power; Consolidated Vultee Aircraft; 
Derby Gas & Electric; Eastern Utilities 
Associates; Foster Wheeler; General 
Steel Castings; Humble Oil & Refining; 
Neisner Bros.; Union Oil of California; 
Williams & Co. 

July 29: American Tobacco; Arden 
Farms; Automatic Canteen Co.; Blaw- 
Knox; Borden Company; Brown Co.; 
Consolidated Edison; General Accept- 
ance; Hercules Steel Products; Interna- 
tional Business Machines; Jaeger Ma- 
chine; Lane Bryant; Ohio Oil; Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line: Pittsburgh 
Steel; Standard Coil Products; U. S. 
Steel; Vanadium-Alloys Steel; Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift. 

July 30: Atlas Tack; Bigelow-Sanford; 
Consolidated Laundries; Inland Steel; 
International Silver; New Jersey Zinc; 
Ruppert (Jacob) Co.; Standard Oil 
(New Jersey); Superior Tool & Die; 
Thew Shovel; Universal Consolidated 
Oil; Warren Petroleum; Westinghouse 
Air Brake. 

July 31: American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary; Bethlehem Steel; General 
American Corporation; Hackensack Wa- 
ter; Standard Oil of California. 


JULY 23, 1952 

















This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of 
such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


$100,000,000 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


3% Convertible Subordinate Debentures 


Dated July 1, 1952 


Due July 1, 1982 


Convertible into Common Stock at $150 per share on or before 
July 1, 1962, at $165 thereafter and on or before July 1, 1967, 
at $180 thereafter and on or before July 1, 1972, at $195 there- 


after and on or before July 1, 


1977, and at $210 thereafter. 





Price 101.50% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in those States in which the undersigned may legally offer these 
securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Union Securities Corporation 


July 15, 1952 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lazard Fréres & Co. 








White, Weld & Co. 




















COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held July 14, 1952, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06% per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
able August 15, 1952, to 
stockholders of record Au- 
gust 1, 1952. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

















Uniteo States Lines 
CompPaNy 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized 
the payment of a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share payable Sep- 
tember 5, 1952, to holders of Common 
Stock of record ‘August 22, 1952, who on 
that date hold regularly issued Common 
Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 

CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N.  y 








GOODFYEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors 
has declared today the fol- 
lowing dividends: 
$1.25 per share for the third 
quarter of 1952 upon the $5 
Preferred Stock, payable 
September 15, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business August 15, 1952. 
7$ cents per share upon the 
Common Stock, payable 
September 15, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business August 15, 1952. 






















The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


By W. D. Shilts, Secretary 
Akron, Ohio, July 16, 1952 





REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 








Ideal semi or full retirement, Summer or 
year round, attractively furnished 6-room 
home on Lake Candlewood at Knollcrest. 
Large plot, panoramic view, full lake priv- 
ileges, 2 hours downtown New York. 


ASKING $23,500 
A. S. Jenks 


R.F.D. #3 Danbury, Conn. 





FLORIDA 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 
PALM BEACH AREA 


LUXURY OCEANFRONT Apartment-Hotel 


pay = all year — winter income alone 


COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 250 rooms, private 
baths, 8 floors, facing on water. Very well 
own $1,084,000 


SUPER SWANK APARTMENT-Hotel (3 
years old) almost 800’ oceanfront beach. 
Olympic Swimming Pool. Society clientele. 
Year round. Aged owner will make deal be- 
low actual construction cost....... $1,230,000 


INTERNATIONALLY known oceanfront Re- 
sert Hotel, 350 rooms $3,500,000 


PRIVATE ESTATE in prime sha 

De zoned 
“CO” for Hotel or Apartments. Very urgent 
eee SE PY LN OUR MCR S Cie $50,000 


SACRIFICE 285-ROOM RESORT HOTEL 
Gress for last season almost $1,000,000. Ex- 


pediency of sale worth illi 
oe ¥% million to owner. 
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We are most fortunate to be offering the 
above investments at this time—but A od 

cted a number of fine investment and 
commercial deals this past season through 
our West Palm Beach Associate Office we are 
in possession of several outstanding off- 
season values at this time. For additional 
details, brochures, or an appointment please 


write or call. 
BATSON AGENCY, INC. 
489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Since 1910 MUrray Hill 2-4232 





WISCONSIN 





Sportsman’s Retreat—Northern Wisconsin 
iy, Miles Lakeshore—Beautifully wooded 
40 acres 
Attractive Modern Lodge, 2 guest cottages, fur- 
nishings, boats, dock. Ideal for Seuctanan io oi 
wants retreat in heart of Wisconsin’s famous 
hunting and fishing area. Price $25,000. 

Write Burdett Downs, 
Wascott, Wisconsin 
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U.S. Raw Materials 





Continued from page 3 


our copper and zinc from foreign 
sources in 1951. 

We have imported iron ore on bal- 
ance for many years (except in 1942- 
45, when heavy Canadian needs tem- 
porarily changed the picture) but un- 
til recently our net imports consti- 
tuted only a negligible proportion of 
our requirements. Even last year, 
record net imports of 5.8 million tons 
were less than five per cent of our 
total consumption; they have been a 
matter of convenience rather than 
necessity. The same is true of petro- 
leum, which we have been importing 
on'balance since 1948. 

Given the anticipated increase in 
requirements in future years, existing 
deficits will grow and new ones will 
appear. We are already close to the 
time when we will import iron ore 
because we must rather than because 
certain domestic steel companies hap- 
pen to own reserves abroad. How- 
ever, this will not be due to complete 
exhaustion of our iron ore reserves 
within the near or even the distant 
future; rather, it will be caused by 
gradually diminishing supplies of 
readily available, high grade, low-cost 
ore. This mineral epitomizes our po- 
sition with respect to many other 
materials; as the Paley Commission 
expresses it, “supplies of the evident, 
the cheap, the accessible, are running 
out.” 


50-Year Supply 


The U. S. Geological Survey esti- 
mated last year that we had some 6.4 
billion tons of iron ore, including 
measured, indicated and inferred re- 
serves, sufficient to supply our needs 
for around fifty years at recent con- 
sumption rates. However, less than 
half of this total is found in the Lake 
Superior district, the bulwark of the 
mid-West steel industry, and of the 
high grade Lake Superior reserves 
materially less than half is low-cost 
open pit ore. Hence, in future we 
must resort to an increasing degree to 
imports (from Ontario, Jabrador- 
Quebec, Venezuela, Chile, Sweden 
and Brazil), underground reserves 
whose annual output is limited by 
technical factors, and beneficiation of 





the low grade taconite present in al- 











most limitless quantities in the Lake 
Superior district. 

The iron ore problem, like most of 
our other material problems, is thus 
one of technology and cost. Processes 
for commercial beneficiation of taco- 
nite have already passed the pilot 
plant stage, but so far they apply only 
to the magnetic ore known as mag- 
netite. Some 5.5 billion tons of this 
are available, but some day we will 
have to develop processes for treat- 
ment of non-magnetic hematite. The 
progress made to date, plus the devel- 
opment of large low-cost reserves in 
Labrador-Quebec and Venezuela, as- 
sures us of adequate iron ore supplies 


—at a price. 
Similar developments will take 
place for other materials. And in 


many cases pressure on material sup- 
plies will be lightened by synthesis, 
economies in use, substitution of more 
abundant materials or the develop- 
ment of entirely. new materials. 
There were many examples of all 
these processes during World War 
II. Deprived of natural rubber, we 
synthesized it; deprived of tin, we 
developed the electrolytic process 
for production of tin plate, which 
uses (as of 1951) only 36 per cent 
as much tin per pound of tin plate 
as does the hot-dipping process; des- 
perately needing alloy steels and lack- 
ing alloying elements in pre-war pro- 
fusion, we developed low alloys such 
as the “national emergency” steels; 
still needing more, we substituted 
molybdenum from Colorado for 
tungsten from China; in countless 
cases, shortages in older materials 
were avoided or minimized by use 
of newly-developed plastics. 


Substitutes Helpful 


Sometimes, of course, substitution 
of one material for another merely 
transfers or postpones a_ shortage. 
For reasons of price and availability, 
aluminum has taken over some of 
copper’s former jobs in recent years, 
but now aluminum itself is short. 
For this and other reasons, the 
changing intensity of competition be- 
tween materials may invalidate the 
Paley Commission’s figures for 1975 
consumption of individual items; 
hence these figures are presented as 
projections rather than predictions. 

Nevertheless, there can be no ques- 
tion that the supply of many items 
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will grow increasingly short over 
coming years. This prospect re- 
quires that the Government give con- 
sumers the benefit of low tariffs and 
producers the benefit of incentives 
such as moderate taxation and gen- 
erous depletion allowances, in order 
to encourage discovery of new raw 
material reserves, development of new 
technological advances, and the huge 
capital investments required to bring 
both to the commercial stage. 


Virginian Railway 





Concluded from page 11 


shipping point for this traffic) have 
been increasing for several years, and 
will probably remain high until Great 
Britain solves her serious coal pro- 
duction problem, whose solution does 
not appear in sight. 

Heavy coal exports were the chief 
contributing factor in the exceptional 
performance for 1951, when total 
revenues set a new all-time record 
by a considerable margin. The fact 
that earnings last year were almost 
identical with those for 1940 and 
1947, when gross revenues were only 
$25.6 million and $36.6 million re- 
spectively, is superficially discourag- 
ing. But the major share of the de- 
cline in final profit margin can be 
traced to the higher tax rates in ef- 
fect last year—a temporary phenom- 
enon—and to heavier maintenance 
charges. Actually, Virginian’s earn- 
ings performance under the adverse 
cost-rate conditions which have af- 
flicted the entire railroad industry 
has been most satisfactory. 

Due to the nature of its principal 
item of traffic (most of which is orig- 
inated on its own lines), this road’s 
operating ratio is consistently well 
below the average for other carriers. 
Consequently, it was able to survive 
the unprecedented depression of the 
early ’thirties without a single deficit. 
Its dividend record, however, was 
not as consistent as this; while pay- 
ments were maintained on the pre- 
ferred, no dividends were paid on 
the common in either 1933 or 1934. 
Even this, however, is a better than 
average record in the railroad field. 

Until a four-for-one split at the 
end of 1939, the size of the common 
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issue was so small as to seriously 
impair its marketability. Even now, 
there are only 1% million shares of 
the stock outstanding. But its quality 
is well above that characteristic of 
most rail issues. The small size of 
the operation (there are less than 
600 miles of main track) limits the 
possible expansion of earnings, but 
makes it easier for the management 
to keep trackage in efficient operat- 
ing condition, and this has consis- 
tently been done. “Deferred mainte- 
nance” never becomes a problem for 
Virginian’s stockholders. 

Last year, the company paid an 
extra common dividend of 50 cents 
in addition to its regular quarterly 
disbursements of 62% cents each. 
Assuming that this policy is repeated 
this year, the stock at its present quo- 
tation of around 35 affords a yield of 
8.5 per cent. This is an exceptional 
return for an equity of such high 
grade. Ordinarily so apparently fa- 
vorable a yield basis is a sign of 
trouble ahead, but even after allow- 
ing for the effects of the steel strike 
it is difficult to see any reason why 
payments this year should be lower 
than in 1951. The indicated $3 an- 
nual dividend rate should be amply 
covered by earnings, finances are 
sound, and the road has no pressing 
need for large capital outlays. 


Dividend Changes 


Atlas Plywood: Deferred action on 
common dividend usually declared at 
this time. Previously paid 3714 cents 
quarterly. 

Booth Fisheries: 10 per cent in stock 
payable September 2 to stock of record 
July 23. Also quarterly of 25 cents pay- 
able August 1 to stock of record July 23. 

Deere & Co.: 75 cents on the new 
common payable October 1, to stock of 
record September 1. The 75-cent divi- 
dend is equivalent to $1.50 a share on 
the old no par stock. Previous payment 
on the old issue was 75 cents paid on 
July 1, last. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical: 5 per 
cent in stock and quarterly of 32% cents, 
both payable August 29 to stock of rec- 
ord August 11. Last year paid 10 per 
cent in stock in August. 

Marchant Calculators: 100 per cent in 
stock payable August 15 to stock of rec- 
ord July 31 and an initial quarteriy of 
32% cents, payable September 15 to 
stock of record August 31. Paid 62% 
cents on the old shares. 

Spencer Kellogg: 20 cents payable 
September 10 to stock of record August 
8. Previous payment was 40 cents on 
Looe ss 10; prior to that paid 50 cents quar- 
terly. 


Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. gs. 





QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.17% a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
cents a share on the Common 
Stock, have been declared for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1952, 
all payable on or before September 
30, 1952 to holders of record at the 
close of business on August 29. 
1952. 
GEORGE H. BLAKE 
President 
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SINCLAIR 
OIL 
CORPORATION 


Common Stock Dividend No.87 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil 
Corporation on July 10, 1952 declared 
from the Earned Surplus of the Cor- 
poration a regular quarterly dividend 
of sixty-five cents ($.65) per share on 
the Common Stock, payable by check 
on September 15, 1952 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 


on August 15, 1952. 
P. C. SPENCER 


President 




















SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Steck Dividend No. 54 


A dividend of 70 cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable September 
12, 1952 to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on August 29, 1959. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Secretary. 
Dated: July 17, 1952. 
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Atlas Tack Corporation 





Incorporated: 1920, New York, successor to a consolidation of about 18 
manufacturers, some of which had been in business since 1810. Office: 
Fairhaven, Mass. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in March at New 
York, N. Y. Number of stockholders: About 500. 


Capitalization: 


ih: Sieh OE ie os ae aesshs eke res ee ates esse ewan en oa 18479, 982 
MMRIES. SERRE ID: DOE) ono kee cae cr nceeeeewrsne honesweeneane 194,551 shs 





*Notes payable. 429,821 shares (31.5%) held by Springfield Republican- 
Daily News Employees’ Beneficial Fund and 29,722 shares (31.4%) by 
Springfield Union Employees’ Beneficial Fund, in May 1950. 


Business: Makes more than 24,000 small metal items with 
tacks, wire nails and brads, rivets, eyelets, furniture nails 
accounting for a large part of the output. Shoe manufac- 
turers, hardware jobbers, furniture and upholstery makers, 
and automotive, metal and machinery manufacturers are 
among the most important consumers. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital March 31, 1952, 
$1.2 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $180,671; in- 
ventories, $1.4 million. Book value of stock, $20.00 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920, 1936-7 and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Numerous customer industries represent an un- 
usually broad scope of activities, somewhat modifying 
cyclical influences on company’s sales and earnings; growth 
potentialities appear relatively limited. 

Comment: Despite improvement in company’s statistical 
position, stock retains speculative characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.62 $1.42 $2.04 $1.87 $1.91 $0.02 $2.06 $1.67 
1.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 


Dividends paid ..... 1.60 2.00 2.00 3.00 
Seen” Satsbauseeaess 20 27% 40% 27% 24% 20% 31% 31 
LOW... sees eee eee 14% 18% 25 22% 20 15 15 26 





Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Ltd. 





Incorporated: 1916, Ontario, as consolidation of three companies including 
Hollinger Gold Mines, Ltd., formed in 1910. Offices: Timmins, Ontario; 
and 44 King St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. Annual meeting: At call of 
directors. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 11,163. 


Capitalization: 


SE SR og hd no renno dees ccabae osc 8ksnne oases ean apiernnee None 
SORTA EEL LD IED ob vic ce weed cases ahiccnsunwaxbweeenaee 4,920,000 shs 


Business: Canada’s largest gold mine, with properties prin- 
cipally in the Porcupine District of Ontario. Ore reserves 
on December 31, 1951, including the Ross mine, consisted of 
5.8 million tons, averaging 0.310 ozs. of gold per ton. Con- 
trols, with M. A. Hanna Company participating, Labrador 
Mining & Exploration (137 million tons iron ore proven in 
Labrador) and Hollinger North Shore Exploration (281 mil- 
lion tons iron ore proven in Quebec). 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1951 (Canadian currency), $9.2 million; ratio, 9.2-to-1; 
cash, $3.1 million; marketable securities, $3.7 million; bullion, 
etc., $984,759. Book value of stock, $7.67 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1912 to date. 

Outlook: Fixed price for gold and rising operating costs 
have sharply reduced earnings, although payments under 
Canada’s Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act have been 
a partial offset; joint interests in major Labrador and 
Quebec iron ore development projects may have longer 
range importance. 

Comment: Shares are semi-speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $0.45 $0.43 $0.85 $0.20 $0.88 $0.37 $0.51 $0.30 
Dividends paid .... 0.46 0.46 0.35 0.24 0.24 0.24 0.24 0.18 
High (N. Y. Curb).. 11% 14% 17% 10% 11% 11 105% 16% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 8% 9% 9% 7% 7% 7% ™% 9% 


*All figures except price range are in Canadian currency; earnings are before 
depletion. jLess 15% non-resident tax. 
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Columbian Carbon Company 





Incorporated: 1921, Delaware; established 1907. Office: 41 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (November 15, 1951): 7,995. 


Capitalization: 


I I AME oss aie on oe os winced oa wise ane ee Re eee $2,491,758 
CAT SOE FD DEED oin.nig 6k osc 0b dw wscn Se ne Rkwe ha SSE RESTS 1,612,218 shs 
DEES AED ao a Sn ne sgh ase dn cab oes ee nee eeekabeees $3,736,200 


Business: Company derives its revenues from carbon black 
(47%), printing ink (21%), natural gas (15%), and other 
products (17%). Carbon black is sold mainly to tire and ink 
producers; annual capacity exceeds 300 million pounds. 
Natural gas sales exceed purchases by carbon black plants. 

Management: Capable and long connected with business. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital March 31, 1952, 
$14.3 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $10.9 million; marketable 
securities, $1.0 million. Book value of stock, $30.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1917 (predecessor) to date. 

Outlook: Sales gains should continue under the growing 
needs of tire makers and easing of restrictions on rubber 
use. Although tire and other cyclical industries are the 
major outlets for product, demand is relatively stable. 

Comment: The shares are steady income producers. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.97 $2.08 $3.29 $3.76 $4.03 +$3.69 $3.81 $3.89 
.34 1.45 1. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 


Dividends paid ..... 1 60 2.25 
RPE ee ees rt? 32% 41% 48 39% 87% 32% 43% 51 
eee - 28 31% 32% 30% 2856 2656 30% 39 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1945. tIncludes net profits from sales of 
securities and other assets, $0.88 in 1949, $0.17 in 1950. 





Detroit-Michigan Stove 





Incorporated: 1907, Michigan, established 1866. Office: 6900 Jefferson 
Avenue, East Detroit 31, Michigan. Annual meeting; Last Tuesday in 
April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred and 
common combined; ‘‘more than 4,000.’’ 


Capitalization: 

A ee et a en rr *$600,000 
+Preferred stock 5% non-cum ($40 par)...........-..2-ee caer 25,373 shs 
CO “ORE os ace casecoubaicbasnesese rss savevensaeneee 948,007 shs 


*Bank loan. {Callable at $41 per share. 


Business: Manufactures home and heavy duty gas and 
electric ranges, appliances and cooking and heating equip- 
ment. Ranges are trade marked Detroit Jewel, Garland 
and A-B. Also produces heavy metal items for automobiles, 
trucks, trailers, and tractors. 


Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $4.4 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $12 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $877,777. Book value of common stock, 
$6.41 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on common, 1940 to date. 


Outlook: Capacity of the stove industry is in excess of 
normal demand. Military business will tend to buoy sales 
but competition within the field is very keen. Steel short- 
ages could prove troublesome. 


Comment: Shares are highly speculative and generally 
unsuitable. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share....7$0.26 $0.06 $2.06 $2.53 $2.01 $0.51 $0.65 $0.22 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 0.16 ak 0.84 1.60 1.60 0.65 0.60 0.60 
DS oS oeicin Geek eMeieie 5% ee 14% 1356 13% 9% 8 8 
HOW. secehiew oo cuicats 2% as ¥ 6% 10% 8% 4% 55% 5% 





*Adjusted for 5-for-4 stock split in 1946. +Fiscal year ended July 31. {Five 
months to December 31 (fiscal year changed). §Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange April 3, 


1947; previously N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally Pay- vol 
three days before the record date. en —_. sae 
. Hidrs. Modine Mfg. eedeedies Q30c 7-31 7-21 
eit Pay- ge Murphy (G. C.) .---QO37%c 9-2 8-15 
Air-Way Electric ....Q25¢ 8 1 7-21 | Nov ‘ato. Fibres....Q50c 9-2 8-11 
Agna-Guepeas Shoe ike 2° 348 i P stants Stores...Q25c 7-30 7-18 
Amer. Distilling ..... oe 2 4a) s en os lle a A 
Amer. Potash cl B....050c 9-15 8-30 | WY. Concer ee OMe 2 S15 
MM civic juices ie $5 30| nace 
Do $4 pf............ i +5 $0) gree CS co it oe 
Anheuser-Busch ...... Q25e 9-2 8 5)N of ngs agi eer. a ot 
iia Piecinad . oranda Mines... --++-Q$1 9-15 8-15 
$1.25 pi. ......... Q31%c 8ll 7-28 No. Cent. Texas Oil..Q25c¢ 9-10 8-20 
Atlas Powder 4% pf....O$1 81 7-18 Paramount Motors..... 30c 8-1 7-18 
Birtman Electric ....... ie oP om | tees ee an? 
an oa Oi2v%e 820 8 1 _ oe 25c 9-10 8-28 
Beech Aircraft ....... Gee. 6 5 2206 | eee ee —— oe oo 
Booth Fisheries ...... jm 6. | pee Oe Se 
Berge warmer .......5.. Q$1 9-2 8-13 a 1 
Cent. & South West.....25c 8-30 7-31 Dane Metal “See = 9. ; ay. 
Cherry-Burrell ......... l5c 7-31 7-24 Pub. Service Elec & , a 
Chesapeake Corp. Va..Q50c 8-15 8-5 Gas Q40 9-30 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pullman, Inc. ........ 75c ; 220 
Pacific R.R. .......... a 96 906] Nee Allee Suc a et eT 
Tere Q$1.25 9-30 9-12 | Rayon: nee ae = 
Cleveland Electric ayonier Inc......... 37%c 8-15 7-25 
Illuminating ......... oe ot te) EO Tee ee oe 
Columbian Carbon ...Q50c 9-10 8-15 | Rictseer Oa oo. oe 
Consumers Co. ........ 50c 9-15 8-15 Ric alg aa = oe oe 
Continental Can ...... Q50c 9-15 8-25 Y ppane hdseted 5 8-20 7-21 
Delta Air Lines........ 25c 9-2 8415 | Rolland Paper........ +e 9-2 8.5 
ae Corp. scuna 75¢ 9-2 8-22 | Rose's 5,10 & 28e pleat 
Distric re Q25 8- 1 
Electric 5% pf.....Q$1.25 9- : as. a 
Eversharp, fe ie 3. i a2 aie eat Pt S13 28 
Fedders-Quigan ...... Q25¢ 7-31 7-21 | Sharp & Dohme : oi 
Do 5% pf......... Q62%c 8-28 8-18 es ee. ee $1,064 81 7-22 
Ferro Corp. ........2 Q40c 9-25 9-8 | Sheraton Inc..... 2.2). Q30c 8-1 7.24 
Geni. Outdoor Adv.....Q50c 9-10 8-21 | Sierra Pacific Power...40c 8-1 7-18 
General Shoe wee Q62%c 7-31 ye Sinclair RES Q65c 9-15 8-15 
Goodyear Tire & Rub..Q75c 9-15 8-15 | Sloss-Sheffield 
Gould-Nat'l Batteries ..75c 8-1 7-18 | . Steel & Iron....... ae 2 2 
Hamilton Cotton ...... ‘e $2 61a oe Te oe 
Hammermill Paper ....30c 9-10 8-21 standard Railway 
Do 4%4% pf....Q$1.i2% 10.1 9-10 P Equipment ......... Q25e 9-2 8-15 
Do 414% pf....0$1.06% 10-1 9-10 —— (J. P.) & Co..Q50c 7-31 7-21 
Hanna (M. A.) cl B....50c 9-12-29 | Quburban Gas Serv...Q6%4c 7-31 7-18 
aan. 50c 9-12 8-29 Sunshine Biscuit....... Q$l1 9-5 85 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx.40c 8-15 7-1g | Temmessee Corp....... Q50c 9-25 9-11 
Hooker Electrochem...Q50c 8-28 8-1 | Un. Electric Coal Q25c 9-10 8-25 
idea Power ......... Q45c 820 7-25| Do ............----E25¢ 9-10 8-25 
eM gh... cs Q$1 8-1 7-15 | United Stores $6 pf..0$1.50 815 7-25 
Int’l Utilities U. S. Fire Insurance..Q35c 8-1 7-1 
$1.40 pf. ........... Q35c 11-1 10:14 | U.S. Radiator.......Q28e &1 718 
lowa Public Service...035c 9-2 8-15 | Universal Pictures .....50c 8 6 7-25 
Do 4.20% pf....... QO$1.05 9-2 8-15 Upper Peninsula P 7" ’ 
Do 3.90% pf......097%c 9-2 815 | Ven Raalte Co. ee Ol 718 
Do 3.75% pf......093%c 92 815 | wheter @ Lat. ne “ngprashinatindiaaens 
lowa So. Utilities: ::.Q30e 9-1 8-15 | poem & Lake Erie 
Jewel Tea 334% pf..Q93%c 81 7-18 White Sewing Machine 20 £1 30 
Kaiser Aluminum & Do $2 pf.. y ee 0506 ba : He 
Chemical ........ Q32%c 8-29 8-11 | Wrigley (Wm.) Jr...M25¢ 81 7-18 
Kentucky Utilities ....Q25c . 9-15 8-25 
Keystone Steel & Wire.040c 9-6 8-15 re: 1 Oil rer gue yey 
Laura Secord Candy.*Q20c 9-1 8 1| Riverside Cone Pare 8 1 7-24 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ..Q50c 9-10 8-26 $1.25 pf enna 5 
Lge & ives Tek ‘62 B15 . | ee Oc 8-15 81 
MeColl-Peomtense — 
:. AS RE er et. . Oe . dene | oe ee oe 
Merck & Co.......... Q20c 10-1 9-12 
m.-. $3.50 pf Macs Gerste :9ed ONSET ee 
aoa eka 731 Fat] Atlas Plywood, Trane | 
Me TS . woo i i 
Do 44% pk. -.-O8il84 731 721\-ac, 
inneapolis Gas...... 27%4c 068-9 = =—7-25 PN ses IE ena Senn 
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Do You Own Any 

New York Curb 
Stocks ? 


Then be sure to get 
our year-by-year rec- 
ord of 585 New York 
Curb stocks for the 
past 12 years, for 
only $1.25. 





i ee =" 
. Just 
| Published! : 
Ait ataroncemiaintenesion _! 


12-YEAR 
New York Curb 


Record 
1940-1951 


Here's a new $1.25 book you'll find 
invaluable for quick reference if you 
own or expect to buy any common 
stocks on the NEW YORK CURB 
EXCHANGE. This "I2-YEAR CURB 
RECORD" (1940-1951) has been re- 
printed from the Curb tables published 
in FINANCIAL WORLD over a seven- 
month period, plus the addition of 
1951 figures available to May 9, 1952. 


Tells You Instantly 
For Each of 585 Curb Stocks: 


(b) Annual Dividends ....... 1940-1951 

(c) Annual Price Range..... 1940-1951 

(d) All Stock Splits of 20% or more, 
1940 to April 30, 1952. 


After using this "“I2-YEAR CURB 
RECORD" you'll never want to be 
without the latest edition. A great 
time-saver in comparing present status 
of your Curb stocks with past perform- 
ance. Price only $1.25. 


50th Year of Service to Investers 


86 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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Erie Railroad Company 


Life Savers Corporation 





Incorporated: 1895, New York; established 1832; reorganized 1941. 
Offices: Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio and 50 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April in New York, 
N. Y. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred and com- 
mon, combined, 25,390. 


Capitalization: 
NOR oo ee er en on ease mn meee $208,837,471 





*Preferred stock, Series A, 5% ($100 par) 402,882 shs 
Preferred stock, Series B, 5% ($10 par).. +None 
CIORPROIR LOT MOND PORTD ss vie'v occas cae saves ss 5540088 50%—> 2,450,208 shs 





*Callable at $100 per share; cumulative to $15 per share. tNone out- 
standing; 545,000 shares issuable upon conversion of income bonds; divi- 
dend cumulative to $25 per share. 


Business: One of the four main trunk systems between New 
York and Chicago. Length of lines approximately 2,242 miles. 
Lines are mostly double-tracked. Has one of the longer 
routes; hence except for commuter traffic does relatively little 
passenger business. Mileage in the anthracite coal mining 
districts of Pennsylvania is extensive. 

Management: Has established company on a strong basis. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $14.2 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $24.6 
million. Book value of common stock, $65.73 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred; 
on present common 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Traffic reflects the rate of activity in the highly 
industrialized territory served. The unimpressive outlook for 
the anthracite industry is an adverse longer term factor, but 
cyclical trends and the problems faced by the railroads in 
general are more important. 

Comment: Preferred “A” is of medium grade; common is 
speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*Earned per share... $3.10 $1.89 $0.97 a. 81 $5.00 $1.60 $4.67 $4.68 


tEarned per share... 2.30 1.54 0.40 16 4.09 0.93 3.20 8.15 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 - 50 1.50 1.00 1.75 1.75 
See ch ccccene hanes 14 20% 23% 12% 16% 14% 19% 24% 
eee ee ye 9% 12% 9% 8% 9% 9% 10% 16% 





*Before capital and sinking fund. 7fAfter capital and sinking funds. 





Pepsi-Cola Company 





Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, as Loft, Inc. Present title adopted 1941 
upon merger of its subsidiary, Pepsi-Cola Co., originally acquired in 
1938. Office: 3 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
ee in May. Number of stockholders (March 16, 1951): 
OU,01 4. 

Capitalization: 


SO TI NL. 5 occ ia sce eke eee aie cate eAeoaG Wesabe sue 


$4,138,375 
Capital stock ($0. 3344 par) 


: hukean wat enh eobhssceeeesauseer 5,752,005 shs 


Business: Manufacture and sale of the syrup concentrate 
from which the beverage Pepsi-Cola is made. Bottling plants 
are distributed over the U. S., Canada, England and Cuba and 
bottling licensees are located here and in many foreign coun- 
tries. Also produces Evervess carbonated water. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $13.7 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $8.4 million; market- 
able securities, $1.8 million. Book value of stock, $4.66 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1921-22 and 1940-49. 

Outlook: Company has attained substantial sales volume, 
but recent earnings have been affected by higher costs and 
competitive factors. Over longer term, reattainment of for- 
mer earning power should be witnessed. 

Comment: Recent trends require speculative rating. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.. de © 02 $0.90 $1.09 $1.18 $0.55 $0.37 +$0.22 0.46 
Dividends paid ..... .83 0.83% 0.90 0.95 0.42% 0.20 None ; 


None 

LL A es os 38% 40% 34% 24% 12 12 12% 

OO Oe 15% 21 21% 22 7% 8 % 856 
*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1944. +Restated. 
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Incorporated: 1933, Delaware, originally founded in 1913; from 1928 to 
1933 was a unit of Drug, Inc. Office: North Main Street, Port Chester, 
; i A — meeting: First Monday in May. Number of stockholders 
(February 1, 1951): 10,762. 


Capitalization: 


ee ee He ETS Tee rie erty Non 
Capital stock ($5 DS ive ee ewes oes bacebnasarseeeanesn 700,280 che 


Business: Manufactures mints and fruit flavored hard can- 
dies in pocket rolls under the trade names Life Savers in the 
U. S., Canada, Mexico and Venezuela. Also makes Scoop 
chocolate candy bars while a subsidiary produces Pine Bros. 
glycerin type cough tablets. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $5.3 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $1.5 million; market- 
able securities, $1.8 million. Book value of stock $14.02 per 
share: 

Dividend Record: Payments 1922 to date. 

Outlook: Although company’s products are in the non- 
essential category, astute advertising and aggressive manage- 
ment have maintained sales and earnings at satisfactory 
levels and under normal conditions doubtless will continue 
to do so. 

Comment: 
position. 


Capital stock is an income producer in good 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. “7 : $1.80 $2.82 $3.84 $3.68 $2.95 $3.87 $2.91 


Dividends paid ..... 1.30 1.85 2.80 2.50 2.20 2.70 2.20 
High ..ccssccccccce on 36 875% 405% 38% 37% 38 39 
BO isis ceeswees 19% 23% 28% 29% 31% 34% 30% 335% 








Poor & Company 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as a holding company; oldest subsidiaries 
established 1889. Office: 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (March 15, 
1951): Class A, 1,034; Class B, 2,681. 


Capitalization: 


ate RR NON 65.3 5 kc clo dhs ae eh eeaks oka baie eee 
*Class A $1.50 cum. partic. (no par).. 
Class B (no par) 






$2,164,000 
:.160,000' shs 


; ++ +160, 843 shs 


*Class A participates equally share for share with Class B up to $2 
per annum after latter has received $1.50 per share; callable at $26.25 
per share; has equal voting power, share for share, with common. 


eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee ee 


Business: Manufacture and sale of railroad supplies used in 
track maintenance and construction, including rail-layers, 
automatic rail and flange lubricators, switch point protectors, 
rail joints, rail anti-creepers or anchors, and draft gears; 
also commercial drop forgings, manganese steel castings, 
electrolytes and electrolytic equipment. Controls Pioneer 
Engineering (heavy machinery for gravel, bituminous, min- 
ing and quarrying). 

Management: Capable and conservative. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $6.9 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.2 mil- 
lion; U. S. Gov’ts, $250,999. Book value of B stock, $7.33 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Arrears on Class A cleared 1943, regular 
since: on Class B 1928-30; 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Although earnings are determined largely by rail- 
road maintenance policies, the near term picture continues 
bright with prospects of heavy defense and military traffic. 
Diversification into the road building industry adds a promis- 
ing source of income. 

Comment: Class A shares are satisfactory considering im- 
proved financial condition; B shares remain speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS B STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. ae 44 $1.13 $2.55 $2.41 $3.38 $1.97 $8.08 $3.87 


Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.80 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1,50 
PROM” neva ee kee 138% 25% 27% 19% 16% 13 18 20 
HE. 5b. coreeota dake 8% 12% 14% 11% 11% 8 11 15 
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Are You Holding 
The Right Securities? 


Fst hundreds of individual stocks have forged ahead to new highs in the past year, 
many others are selling far below their levels of just one year ago. This is indicative of the 
highly selective character of the market and emphasizes the fact that, regardless of general indus- 
trial and economic trends, the countless cross-currents in the business tide affect certain industries 
and groups of securities differently. 


The many conflicting factors in the current outlook point to a further wide divergence in 
group action in the next year and the investor who bases his investment planning on general trends 
rather than on an appraisal of specific factors likely to affect the position of individual securi- 
ties will almost certainly be disappointed with the performance of his investment program. 


WEED OUT THE LAGGARDS 


If you are to make the most of your invest- 
ment capital you must be able to appraise 
accurately the effects of current and prospective 
developments on every issue which you hold or 
plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise 
your portfolio by weeding out the issues facing 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others 
which are more favorably situated. 

You need expert guidance, however, to keep 
your investment capital employed in the most 


promising securities. It is in just such a situa- 
tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
help you. With your portfolio under our super- 
vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to influence the value of your invest- 
ments are under constant scrutiny and that 
you will be advised promptly by direct personal 
letters of any changes which should be made 
to improve your investment position in order 
to make the most of new opportunities. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION —KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- 
ganization, which has been serving investors 
for more than 49 years, is ideally equipped to 
help you obtain far better investment results 
than would be possible without the benefit of 
experienced guidance. 


This is proved by the high rate of renewals 
year after year for our Personal Supervisory 
Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
satisfied clients and look forward to more 
profitable results in the future? Considering 
the benefits which you should derive, the fee is 
quite moderate. 





+ 


PUTT 


Mail this coupon for 
further information, 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(C0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 


or better still send us Investor.” 


C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


(0 Capital Enhancement CT) Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


a list of your holdings 
and let us explain how 
our Personalized Su- 


pervisory Service will 


CO Income 


point the way to better 


Address 


investment results. (July 23) 








JULY 23, 1952 














FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklet Department 

FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 

























































Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Safety First for Savings—Answers to eighteen 
typical questions about the nature of Federal 
Savings & Loan shares, and how this form of 
insured investment can assist in a family 
financial program. 


Municipal Bonds—A new folder describing a 
free “Watching Service on Municipal Bonds" 
which enables investors in these securities to 
keep posted on developments affecting their 
holdings. 


Six Lists for Investors—To fit varying needs, 
securities are listed as |—Low-priced specula- 
tion; 2—Special Situations; 3—Growth Stocks; 
4—Income Growths; 5—Stable moderate yield 
and 6—Canadian Issues. Offered by a N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101 stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Seasoned Oil With Good Yield—Analysis of 
refiner of jet-engine fuel with unbroken divi- 
dend record since 1944—shares now selling 
to yield over 7 per cent. 


Investor's Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market,"’ "Busi- 
ness at Work,"" and "Production Personalities." 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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Financial Summary 























































































































—Rt : | Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE ~~ 
240 Nile a tonhance Seasonal veel 230 
220 1935-39=100 \ 225 
200 \ . t am 220 
180 ~ Y 215 
160 INDEX OF yi 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION \ 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board | a0 9 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 192 J F MAM J J 
° a | , 1951 
Trade Indicators ja bigs Sig Sagi 
Pesecwrical Ctput CHEW) 6 onc ccc cevcencses 73% 6,452 6,987 6,739 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 13.3 14.2 15.1 101.9 
rent Car Tims oi oc bs Sas canicnveccesas 649,172 447,396 +600,000 779,454 
- 1952 _ 1951 
June 25 July 2 July 9 July 11 
oo errr re ( Federal |.... $35,565 $36,474 $35,862 $32,746 
{Commercial Loans . | Reserve |.... 20,784 20,567 20,580 19,120 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 2,021 2,792 2,366 1,415 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities..... | 94 | as 32,488 33,582 33,364 30,697 
{Demand Deposits ......... | Cities Mes 2,870 51,708 51,750 49 667 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,579 2,210 1,884 1,128 
ee Be er eee rrr 28,814 29,180 29,148 27,893 





000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 

















i 2 —ncctoe, ge EE, 
y mar ng are Ga) lee tet Se ie ha | fl 
30 Industrials .. 273.25 272.58 274.22 | 275.08 276.76 276.76 256.35 
20 Railroads ... 100.77 100.65 101.55 Exchange 101.22 101.57 102.91 82.03 
15 Utilities 49.52 49.41 49.54 Closed 49.62 49.67 50.44 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 105.22 105.01 105.67 | 105.75 106.21 106.46 96.05 
1952—__—- 
Details of Stock Trading: July 9 July 10 July 11 July 12 July 14 = Julyl5 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,120 1,010 1,040 | 1,090 1,220 
PS PO, 6. cahoeaasrs tines 1,071 1,052 1,052 Exchange 1,074 1,102 
Number of Advances........... 340 292 560 Closed 449 508 
Number of Declines............. 444 467 244 327 323 
Number. Unchanged ........... 287 293 248 298 271 
New Highs for 1952............ 32 18 32 | 40 48 
New Lows for 1962... ....<..... 6 11 4 | 5 5 
Bond Trading: ’ 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.94 98.93 98.92 98.84 98.85 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $2,900 $1,941 $2,380 $2,922 $2,990 
Se 1952 nil 

* Average Bond Yields: Junell June 18 ia 25 July 2 July 9 High Low 
tS eer rey 2.929% 2.926% 2.926% 2.924% 2.928% 3.026% 2.890% 
(ESR re eee 3.293 3.282 3.265 3.256 3.260 3.390 3.256 
Me a hoaca ved ccuae 3.540 3.544 3.553 3.541 3.532 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 

50 Industrials ...... 5.92 5.88 5.81 5.71 5.76 6.25 5.71 
20 Railroads ....... 5.43 5.46 5.42 5.37 5.43 6.00 5.37 
ere 5.42 5.47 5.48 5.46 5.47 5.59 5.35 
DONO scceaccexe 5.83 5.81 5.75 5.66 5.71 6.13 5.66 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended July 15, 1952 


Net 
Change 


Shares 

Traded 
Diet Cee TL) hoc ncs ci acenestdces 76,600 
Pitbsmtes Tinea ioe. lis os 64 28 Se hese 58,100 
en ae AD OS er ee ore 53,100 
ret Tie BOO csi incihesccgeieeide ae 51,500 
ee ee) ee err Bree 44,000 
NS, ik hi niin ns kona ereke ebay 42,700 
Penesyivanin Wairoa ..: 25. 666665 ccc dvice 42,600 
American Telephone & Telegraph.......... 42,500 
Wnt” Sintes cObOOll sesh sarctcescaekackass 37,500 
Grayson-Robinson Stores ................. 36,900 





July 8 ae 
10 105% 
32% 35 
24% 25% 
675% 66%, 
445% 43 
58% 59 
20 20% 

154 153% 
395% 4034 
14% 15% 
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Earnings, Dividends Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 



















































This is Part 22 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 









































will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Federated Dept. Stores...... High ......... 27% 18% 25% 32 59% 843% ee ee Raa Dre pad 
BE dnsivencse 14% 11% he 22% 28% 50% aid ys naan pare ain 
(After 2-for-1 split BED wiabatens sdea ‘saa A cake oui 34% 38% 31% 36 4914 54% 
. nee BOD caschessss ee api sees Tet 21 19 20% 24% 33% 38% 
tEarnings ..... h$1.32 h$1.48 hgi. 48  h$i.57 *a$1.77 $4.07 a$3.48 $4.44 $4.54 a$5.32 $3.53 
tDividends .... 0.75 0.62% 0.63 0.62% 0.62% 0.94 1.25 1.66% 1.66% 2.08 2.39 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg......... High ..... weed Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 26% 24% 20% 13% 18 
Ee i cccces dane February, 1947 20 19% 10% 10 13% 
Earnings ..... $2.65 $1.77 $2.03 $1.79 $1.34 $2.47 $2.64 $3.93 $0.53 $0.81 $2.63 
Dividends .... 1.70 1.40 1.25 1.11 1.30 1.60 2.00 3.00 1.00 0.80 2.00 
Fett WR énnkieciavctionnas 16 14% 19% 27% 24% 34% 26% 26% 17% 23% 38% 
WEE stibigesss 8% 7h 12% 21% 19% 20% 17% 12% 16% 17% 
Earnings ..... $2.14 $0.78 $1.97 $1. 10 $1.44 $2.24 $4.01 $4.11 $2.33 $4.93 $3.76 
is Dividends .... 1.00 0.75 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.30 $1.40 1.40 $1.45 1.60 
. Fidelity-Phenix Fire SE cccccccne 4534 43% 5084 53% 63% 70 59% 69% 81% ‘pel 
7 IMSUPANCE 2... .0ccccccccees EE Lnnihawane 34% 29% 42 45 50 49 46% 53% 63%4 elit pins 
9 (After 3346% stk. div. High ......... late Vite sens bees iaet Be cae cae 8334 78 
4 March, 1968) ...ccccccccee BOP ccoscscces er coge er eae wine anus 2 aan Pye 65 
Earnings ..... $2.56 $1.86 $2.83 $2.60 $2.90 $3.20 $3.02 $4.95 $7.19 $4. 31 $5.42 
4 Dividends .... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 2.03 1.80 2.90 3.00 
“srestone ime & Nupper.....High ..... eeee 2 43 4, 83% 6 3 56% YA 
6 Firestone Tire & Rubber High 18% 26% 57% 70% 3% 1 5 8% 127% 
{eee ae 12% 13% 25% 385 53% 54% 42% 42 43 52% 81% 
20) (After 2-for-1 split High eeeeeseecs eee eeee eeee eeee eeee eter eeee eee eee eeee 70% 
5 October, 1951) ....00....-LOW cecccccces ae nae anes téba esas oa aie wags nei seas 54% 
7 Earniage aidial k$2.19  k$2.52 k$3.20 k$3.67 k$3.71 k$6.61 k$6.73 k$6.92 k$4.41 k$8.38 k$12.27 
- Dividends .... 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.87% 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.50 
9 First National Stores........ OE céidanses 42% 39% 39% 44 60 70% 62% 59% 69 89 84 
“on 31% 29% 31% 35% 42% 52 51% 49% 53 65 74 
J (After 2-for-1 split vane oo saa are onde ee nee ames wales waa 40% 
POM TD sessecsccecsccd Rory ae ee diate aan ee awe ee Pars ee 35 
Earnings ..... c$1.45 c$1.50 c$1.36 c$1.40 c$1.76 c$3.27 c$3.44 c$3.60 c$4.27 c$3.75 c$3.40 
Dividends .... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.50 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.87% 
Firth QaPWG® cccccccccccessead DE cccasaces ——— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange ———————- 28 & 21% 20% 17% 14% 14% 
 eevaneete —_—___ July, 1946 ——— 16 14% 14% 11 10% 10% 
— Earnings ..... $1.06 $0.81 $0.26 D$0.14 $0.61 $2.44 $2.60 $3.91 $1.95 $3.69 $0.50 
y Dividends eo. oud None None None None 0.80 1.25 1.60 1.25 1.30 1.05 
35 Flintkote Company .......... SS cicisiens 16% 16% 22% 26% 38% 46% 39% 42% 31% 33% 33% 
03 rene 8% 9% 15 18% 23% 25% 24 28% 21% 22% 25 
23 Earnings ..... $2.35 $2.18 $1.51 $1.38 $1.33 $2.82 $6.27 $5.86 $4.33 $5.83 $4.11 
08 Dividends .... 1.00 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 1.25 1.50 3.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 
Florence Stove .............-  ssntnaais 33% 27% 36 42% 53 57 41% 3654 28 27% 28% 
- BD . cctanesave 16% 15 25% 34% 41 33% 30 18% 21 
15 Earnings ..... $3.82 $2.44 $2.24 $2.70 $2.98 $2.19 $5.42 $6. ta $2.03 $4. 36 $1.90 
1) Dividends .... 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.25 1.50 2.00 1.75 
(02 Florida Power ........sssee0- High .........—Present company formed March, 1945— 18% 20% 17% 15% 18% 2096 19 
‘(8 We :ddcqacdess — Listed N.Y.S.E. December, 1945 — 16% 16% 13 13% 17 
93 Earnings ..... $0.51 $0.52 $0.59 $1.39 $1.48 $1.28 $1. 4 $1.59 $1.57 $1. be $1.29 
~ Dividends .... Not computed 0.05 0.20 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.20 1.20 
8 Florida Power & Light...... a Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 22% 26% 
* Low eeeeeecece February, 1950 17% 21 
5 Earnings ..... $0.60 $0.45 $0.66 $1.73 $2.53 $2.30 $1.64 $2.08 $2.17 $2.43 $2.50 
Dividends .... eee oinn evan 0.20 1.00 0.80 1.01 1.12 1.20 1.25 1.40 
95 Florsheim Shoe “A”......... OD science 25 21% 28 33% 44 62 ‘sbi vee a 
| ST ccvuinega 17 18 19% 24% 30% 41 eee ai ae “aaa ae die 
99() (After 2-for-1 split High ......... avis ‘en iad mete ATE 27 24 21% 15% 15% 17 
= Same, THE). sccvscccccces aes iia oy wate wines aaa 20% 18 20% 12 13 13% 
- Earnings ..... k$1.55 k$1.29 $1.26 k$1.18 k$1.50 k$1.83 $3.09 k$2.22 k$2.11 k$2.77. $1.47 
"7 Dividends .... 1.12 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.80 1.45 1.25 1.25 1.00 
Follansbee Steel ............. High ......... 7 5% 9% 3% 13% 21% 40% 40% 24% 20 25% 
y eee 3% 3 3% 5% 6% 11% 14% 22% 9% 11 18% 
] Earnings ..... $1.46 $1.77 $1.46 D40.93 $0.86 $4.56 $8.22 $5.29  D$0.20 | $4.37 $4.20 
Dividends .... None None None one None 0.50 2.50 3.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 
Food Fair Stores............. SD i censseee 13% 11% 13% 16 35% 67% eer sees 
EM. cecsvicces 9 8% 9% 11% 15% 33% iba : 
(After 300% stk. div. EE esdisients inns Pate ‘shai naled saan 23% 15% 1256 14 23% 26 
January, 1946) ........ Sno. <casaasees “aian ensa ééue Pee een 12% 8 14 19 
Earnings ..... $0.52 $0.39 $0.33 $0.36 $0.57 $2.27 $1.58 $1. 42 = *t$0.54 e$2.11 $2.14 
Dividends .... 0.27 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 (0.36 £0.40 £0.40 0.55 £0.75 £0.80 
food Machinery & High ......... 32% 42 54 69 80% 100 94% 81 dick tee a 
4 Chemical ............. — awe a 27% 39% 53% 59% 71 69% 80 eee wba nee 
2 (After 100% stk div. BD scsssaens } cans okie eid sae ee a | ae 29y 37 54 
; January, 1948)...... cece LOW cccccccces eek wae aKée satoe sees per 27 20% 24% 33% 
et tEarnings ..... $1.41 $1.36 $1.35 $2.14 $2.47 $2.40 $3.92 $2.34 $1.72 $3.35 $4.01 
nge Dividends .... 0.87% 087% 087% 0.87% 0.77% 0.90 1.00 1.50 p1.00 1.12% 1.75 
¥% Toster-Wheeler .........0.0- High ...... pas 20% ms, 19% 29 44% 49% 32% 38% 33% 46% 52% 
2% Sa. cateense 9% 9 10% 16 25 19% 19% 24% 19% 27% 36 
54 for annitede Earnings ..... $2.53 2.09 4.35 $1.45 $1.66 $0.05 $1.65 $5.97 $6.62 $4.44 $2.44 
a it, 1952) ..... ssccssceee Dividends .... None one one 0.25 0.75 0.62% 0.50 0.50 0.50 2.12% 1.00 
154 *rancisco Sugar .......... vsacliigh paieiclns 9 10% 15% 17% 27 35 25% 16% 12% 21% 24% 
V, Fan ings ..... soz $2 P $034 soe $0 74 $3.98 sebe soe sis 433 esos 
2 arnings ..... $0. g$2. 2$0. 2$4.52 2$0.74 g$3. 2£$8.06 g35. gl. £34. . 
I Dividends .... None None None 0.50 None None 2.00 1.50 0.50 2.50 2.00 
I 





a—12 months to January 31, following year. c—12 months to March 31, following year. e—12 months to April 30. g—12 months to June 30. h—12 


nonths to July 31. k—12 "months to October 31. p—Also paid stock. t—4 months to April 30. _D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. tCombined 
Food Machinery and Westvaco through 1948. tAdjusted for 20% stock dividend. 
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LD 


The place 


where 
summer 
never ends 


The slow, steady aging oi 
fine whiskey calls for a sum- 
mery temperature twelve 
months of the year. Only 
in a man-made climate could 
this ideal weather exist alli 
year round. That’s why sum- 
mer never ends in Schenley’s 
many warehouses. Schenley 
helps Nature, creates and 
maintains its own wonder- 
ful warehouse weather. Even 
when snow covers the 
ground, inside it’s balmy, 
with pleasantly moist air 
and soft breezes. 

Year after year in this 
perfectly controlled climate, 
whiskies mature in sturdy 
oak barrels which Schenley 
makes itself. Each barrel is 
carefully watched over and 
checked all during the long 
aging. 

Making perfect weather is 
just one of the quality con- 
trols that guard Schenley 
whiskies from the time the 
grain is grown till the whis- 
key is in your glass. 

This is Schenley’s way of 
making certain that you get 
the utmost enjoyment in 
every drop of every drink. 
Schenley Distillers, Inc.. 
New York, N. Y. 








Schenley’s 
i unmatched skill 





